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BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 


PART III, MISS DOYLE. 

CHAPTER VII. NO BETTER THAN A WOMAN. 

“Tr this is some trick of the admiral’s,” 
was Doyle’s second thought about the 
letter, “ to try to get more money than he 
bargained for out of a weak girl, I must 
show him that his fool half is bigger than 
i his knave half after all.” But second 
; thoughts are notoriously those which men 
# use to blind themselves to yet more unplea- 
sant ones, and Mrs. Hassock’s hints had 
} troubled him in a way he was ashamed to 
own. He did not really think that the letter 
hadcomefromtheadmiral. He hadcertainly 
; seen nothing about Pheebethat looked either 
sly or flighty ; but then, when he came to 
think of it, what had he seen about her at 
4 all? As much as she had seen about him. 
He had never had reason to believe in girls. 
Why should he believe in her, without any 
| reason at all? He felt like a member of 
the Charity Organisation Society who has 
» thrown half-a-crown to a chance beggar. 

Like a sensible man, however, he knocked 
his worry about a strange girl on the head 
as hard as he could, and ate his lunch 
before he spoke toher. Moreover, he gave 
her every chance of eating hers, and, not 
being a Mrs. Hassock, did not notice that 
she looked flushed and lunched entirely on 
a tumbler of water. But he lost no time 
over the meal. It was still Phoebe who 
was afraid of him, and not he of Pheebe. 

“You had a letter to-day,” said he. 
“Who was it from?” 

Then Pheebe, taken by surprise, suddenly 
turned as hot as fire, and blushed so 

crimson that even he could see. 
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“Task you,” said he, with an answering 
frown, “ because, if it is from the ad—— } 
any of the Nelsons, I have a right to know ; 
if there has been any breach of our bargain. 
You know what it was—he sold his right { 
to see you, or speak or write to you, or 
have any communication with you of any 
kind. And I distinctly understood that , 
you had no other friends. Who was it 
from?” 

He did not mean in the least to speak 
severely, or to put on any tyrant’s airs. 
But he was as anxious and as uncomfort- | 
able as if Phebe had really been his | 
daughter, and he was doubly troubled by 
an anxiety that he himself could not under- 
stand—he did not feel merely like a man 
whose only trouble is a chivalrous respon- 
sibility for a girl who has to look to him as 
her only friend and champion. It was as 
if he were personally and in his own rights 
aggrieved. So he seemed—so Pheebe 
thought—as if he knew more than he pre- 
tended about her letter, and was making 
tyrannical use of parental authority. She 
had read of the sacred rights of correspond- 
ence, and had never known a man who was } 
above a stratagem—except Phil. Except 
him, she had never known a gentleman 
in her life; and she had never known a 
lady at all. F 

For everything she had been prepared 
but for the plain question, “‘You have a} 
letter. Who is it from?” He waited for 
her answer, but none came. It seemed to 
him as if she were hanging her head in a 
sort of obstinate shame. 

“Phoebe,” said he, with weight in every 
word, “when I claimed you as my daughter, 

I made a resolve—to trust you, through and 
through. It was an experiment—but worth 
trying. People don’t hide things unless 
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they’rewrong.” And hewas not more wrong 
than everybody who talks of people as if 
all the world were one man, and that man, 
he. “ You dare not tell me who has written 
you a letter that, if there is no harm, I may 
see, and if there is harm, I ought to see?” 
Mrs. Hassock was right—her master did 
not know much about girls. 

But what magic is there in the word 
« Dare ?” 

She looked up, and straight. ‘It is from 
Count Stanislas Adrianski,” said she. 

“ And who the dev——_ Who on earth 
is Count Stanislas Adrianski? ” exclaimed 
Doyle. But he was half relieved, for he 
had begun to fear that she might be going 
to tell him a lie, just as if she had been 
brought up all her life among women. 

All Pheebe’s plans, and dreams, and visions 
felt confounded and overthrown. She was 
afraid of her father, and had done that 
terrible thing—she had dragged out into 
daylight the name of asecret dream. But 
how was the chosen of a hero, who knew 
how to love to the point of murder and 
suicide, to fail in courage for his sake 
when she wasdared ? That would have been 
the very shame of shames. Well—the deed 
was done now; and she was bound, for 
honour’s sake, to love and be faithful to 
Stanislas, even if she had not hitherto been 
unable to let him drop out of her mind. 
If he had been but a barber’s block, it was 
all the same. She would otherwise be no 
better than an anonymous Second Lady. 

“Who on earth is Count Stanislas 
Adrianski?” asked her father again. 

‘He is a patriot—a nobleman—a Pole,” 
began Pheebe, doing her best with a part 
which she had beenallowed notime to study, 
and trying to put fitting warmth into her 
words. 

“ Patriot—nobleman—Pole! andshabby,” 
he went on, quoting Mrs. Hassock’s descrip- 
tion, “and with long hair. I know—I 
know. Well?” 

“ Yes,” said Phoebe, ‘‘ he wears his hair 
long. And patriots cannot afford fine 
clothes.” 

It was almost the first time he had heard 
what might pass fora reflection from her. 
To say anything of the sort was so unlike 
Pheebe that he could not help glancing at 
her sharply, as if to see what her eyes 
rather than her lips were saying. But her 
eyes, as usual, were mysteriously dumb. 
“Yes,” he said, in almost a growl, “ when 
they can afford fine clothes, there’s no more 
need for patriotism—whatever that may 
be. You're right there. And how long 








have you known this patriot, nobleman, and 
Pole ?” 

‘**T have known him long enough,” said 
Pheebe, finding the right words at last, “to 
know that he is a true hero; greater 
than if he was as rich—as rich—as we.” 
She sighed. Riches are a curse, according 
to the heroic creed. 

“There is one thing I will not stand— 
I will have no quotations from that 
Haunted Grange. The author should have 
been hanged in the first chapter—and I 
don’t know that he’d have come to the 
worst end for him, after all. I don’t want to 
know that you’ve known him long enough. 
I want to know how many weeks—days— 
hours.” 

“For a long time,” said Phoebe. ‘He 
lived next door to us—at home.” 

“ A friend of the ad of the Nelsons ? 
Isee. To communicate with you by deputy 
was not in the letter of the bargain. It is 
not a bad notion—for a knave.” 

Then Pheebe fired up with real warmth— 
this was not merely poetical injustice, but 
real. “ He was no friend of fa—— of my 
friends; I don’t suppose he had ever 
spokenthem aword. He was my friend.” 

‘And where used you to meet him, 
then ?” 

“T used to be sometimes in our garden 

and——” 

‘And your—friends knew nothing of 
your acquaintance with this nobleman ?” 

“Te.” 

“Ts this the first letter he has written to 


*‘ And you have never seen him since you 
have been with me?” 

“ No,” she said, crumbling up the remains 
of her bread, and in a nervous manner 
that made her seem sullen. Doyle could 
not bring himself to demand to see the 
letter—indeed, he hardly knew if the just 
rights of a father extended so far, and, if 
they did, it could only be in the case of a 
real father, and not of ashamone. ‘ That 
is,’ she added, suddenly and quickly, 
“ once——” 

* You have seen him then? 
have been with me? Where ?” 

“At the play—at Olga.” 

“ You should not have said ‘ No,’ even 
at first, Phebe. Did he know you were 
going there ?” 

“He no more thought to see me than I 
thought to see him! He did not even 
speak to me—not even when you wounded 
his pride by throwing him money for opening 
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the cab-door. He was in the orchestra, 
playing one of the violins—at least a sort 
of violin. I suppose he has to earn his 
bread while he is waiting 

“Count, Pole, patriot, fiddler! Yes; I 
have some hazy remembrance of giving a 
penny to a fellow with a patched head, at 
the theatre doors. So that was Count 
Stanislas Adrianskii Now I want you 
to understand me, Phebe. I am older 
than you, and I don’t need to see your 
letter to know what it means when a 
foreign count who has to fiddle for a living 
writes secret letters to a girl who, as you 
say, appears to be a rich one. I don’t 
need magic to guess that there is a post- 
script asking for a small loan—Holloa !” 

His exclamation was brought out by a 
sudden change—volcanic is the only word 
for it—that came over Pheebe. Something 
like a real woman seemed to take fire in 
her atlast, and to show itself in eyes that for 
once looked living flame. Instead of flushing, 
she turned pale. 

“There, then!” she exclaimed. ‘ Read 
his letter, and see what he says to me!” 

“* Angle ’—‘ Ancle "—‘ Angel.’ What’s 
this?” He read the letter through, without 
another word. “ Infernal rant ! He deserves 
a horse-whip—and I expect it wouldn’t be 
Well, after this precious 
You 


a new feeling. 
stuff, there’s one good thing left. 
know what to think of your Polish count 


now. A hero indeed, to threaten and 
bully a girl. He’s like a thing out of a 
French novel. Of course you won’t answer 
him, Pheebe. Leave him to me.” 

“Oh, father! you don’t understand! 
I must answer him. I am ashamed of 
myself——” 

“Tm glad of that—for I must say you 
ought to be, of such a friend. But——” 

“T am ashamed of myself—for having 
been false, and forgetful,and—and—-— But 
that’s over now. He is not like other men. 
No, I can’t, because things are changed with 
me, give up aman because he happens to be 
friendless, and unfortunate, and poor. That 
would be shame! Papa——” 

“Well?” 

“JT have promised to be the wife of 
Stanislas Adrianski.” 

“The wife of the fiddler who wrote that 
letter! You?” 

But he was not amazed. A knife seemed 
to go to his heart ; but only because, as he 
bitterly told himself, nothing was more 
natural; he ought to have foreseen some- 
thing of the sort long ago. Girls will 
be girls—credulous, stubborn, sly. Mrs. 





Hassock had been right after all. “It was 
as if a last illusion had gone. But he had 
made himself responsible for her life ; and, 
worthy or unworthy, from this pitfall she 
must be saved. For he was shrewd enough 
to have formed a very clear idea as to what 
sort of creature this Adrianski would prove 
to be. 

“Pheebe,” he said, very gravely and 
sorrowfully, but much less unkindly, “I 
suppose you would tell me that if a father 
has nothing to do with the growth of his 
daughter, he must take all he finds. And 
as you don’t see for yourself what sort of a 
fellow this is, I suppose I might as well tell 
what he is to the winds. But all this is 
nonsense, all the same. I don’t want to see 
the fellow. Ill write him a line from myself, 
to say that he is welcome to your hand if 
he likes to take you withouta penny. And 
then—exit Count Adrianski.” 

She looked round for a moment at her 
new home and the comforts that had become 
a second life to her, and then back, with a 
shudder, at the sordid and slipshod years 
that she had left behind her. She was 
not one of those heroines of high life who 
do not know what poverty and struggle 
really mean, and so choose them eagerly, 
and without even the sense of sacrifice. 
Nor did the companionship of Stanislas in 
her poverty appear the all-sufficient con- 
solation that she knew it ought tobe. But 
it was too late for such thoughts now. Here 
were the heroine, the lover, the tyrant 
father. To withdraw, or even to palter 
with the obvious demands of dramatic 
honour, would be degradation, and loss of 
self-respect for ever. Stanislas must be a 
hero ; she must love him ; she must treat her 
father like her enemy. In effect, though she 
wished in her heart of hearts that Stanislas 
had never reappeared, though she knew, in 
the same way, that her father was no enemy, 
and though she was more than half 
frightened, she was called upon to rebel. 

** He would know how to answer that !” 
said she. ‘‘ And—and—I love him—pas- 
sionately, of course ; and of course I would 
follow him, poor as he is, to the end of the 
world.” 

Doyle should have known that girls who 
have the ghost of a notion of what love 
and passion mean do not find their names 
so ready to their tongues, or talk about 
following men to the end of the world. He 
might have read the wholeness of her heart 
in the very turn of the phrase. But he 
was much too nearly cut to the quick of 
his own heart to judge fairly. So here 
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was the end of the girl whom he meant to 
remain as he thought he had found her— 
not much of a companion, and with not 
many thoughts or ideas, but honest, modest, 
and pure. He thought he began to guess 
what was meant by theunfathomable depths 
of her eyes, by her silence, and want of 
interest in outer things. She was only too 
real a woman after all. Whether he liked 
her the worse for that, in his heart, who 
can tell? But that he was bitterly dis- 
appointed by the discovery he honestly 
believed. “She is in love with the black- 
guard,” he thought with an inward groan. 
“ And she’s capable of going off with him, as 
penniless as she came to me, if I say another 
word. And ‘set a thousand guards upon 
her, love will find out the way.’ Stella all 
over again! Know one, know all!” 

They were still sitting opposite one 
another in silence at the table, when the 
servant brought in a card, and gave it to 
Doyle. And he read thereon, ‘“ Sir Charles 
Bassett, Bart., Cautleigh Hall.” 


Doyle went into the drawing-room too 
full of his scene with Phabe to wonder 
what so unlooked-for and so unwelcome a 
visit might mean. But the baronet, un- 
affected by so stiff and cold a reception on 
the part of his old friend, came forward 
with a hearty smile and held out his hand 
warmly. 

“So you are Jack Doyle!” said he. 
“TI heard of my son’s meeting you by 
chance; and I was down in my own 
country—but here I am! Why, we all 
thought you dead, and here you are what 
was never foretold of you—a Nabob; 
but no less the old Jack Doyle. Why 
didn’t you drop me a line? Or have you 
turned proud? You used not to be the 
man to forget an old friend. If I hadn’t 
the misfortune to be a widower, I'd have 
brought Lady Bassett to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Doyle. But——” 

“There is no Mrs. Doyle,” said he 
shortly. Oddly enough, now that the two 
had met, they were recovering the airs of 
the Charley Bassett and the Jack Doyle of 
old. And yet neither in the one case nor 
in the other did the note ring wholly true. 

“T’m sorry, old fellow. Of Miss Doyle, 
then. Before we say anything more will 
you dine with me at the club at seven ? 
[ll get. Urquhart to meet us, and my son. 
I wish I could ask Miss Doyle; but we 
might manage to include her in something 
else another time.” 

Doyle had already prejudiced himself 





against his old friend, and there was some- 
thing in Bassett’s manner which prevented 
even old associations from turning pre- 
judice into liking. Was he not the man 
who, with all his airs of bonhomie, and in 
spite of all his brag and his wealth, had left 
Pheebe to grow up into what she had 
grown ? 

“Thank you,” he said, “I never dine from 
home. India and age have give me whims, 
and the right to indulge them x 

“And to be a bigger bear than ever,” 
said Sir Charles with a smile. But it was 
the most outward of smiles. Why should 
plain Jack Doyle behave in this more than 
bearish fashion to an old friend who had 
never done him wrong? But if he were 
Rayner Bassett, then the motive of his 
behaviour was only too clear. One does 
not dine with a man whom one is about 
to rob of his last penny ; at least unless 
he were less of a gentleman than the very 
worst of the Bassetts could be suspected 
of trying to be. “Then when I’m next 
in town, the mountain must come to 
Mahomet—I must dine with you. Is Miss 
Doyle at home? And would she mind 
my having one glimpse of Jack Doyle’s 
daughter before I take my leave ?” 

“Tm afraid she has a bad headache,” 
said Doyle with an inconsistent, almost 
repentant desire to treat Pheebe gently now 
that she was not present to enrage him 
with her newly-discovered perversities. 

This time Sir Charles meant to smile, 
but it was with his lips only, while his 
eyes frowned. “ Ah, this trying weather, I 
suppose,” said he. ‘ When do you think of 
leaving town? And where shall you go?” 

“ Probably nowhere,” said Doyle. “Why 
should anyone leave home who is not 
obliged ?” 

“Why not? Besides, London is never 
home. If Miss Doyle has headaches, she 
has all the more need to go away now and 
then. I have it,” he said, by way of anew 
test. “I am going to have a rather full house 
at Christmas. Suppose you and Miss 
Doyle come down for as long as you like 
and can,and make it fuller still. An English 
country house would be a new experience 
to our young Indian, I suppose?” 

“Impossible,” said Doyle; “ quite im- 
possible. “Iam a business man——” 

“AndsoamI. But I’m not too busy 
to remember my friends. Well, if you 
can’t, you can’t, I suppose, unless you can 





manage to change your mind. But, if you 4 


can’t, surely Miss Doyle can? Pray, old 
fellow, just for the sake of old times, don't 
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make me feel ashamed. Not to have 
either of you in my house, after a lifetime! 
You ought to have come to me at once. 
But better late than never. Come now. 
Why, Doyle, if I had visited India—I or 
my son—while you had been living there, 
I should have stayed there, or made him 
stay there, half the time. Would you have 
allowed us to go elsewhere ?” 

Doyle would have refused the offer to 
make one of a strange company in a 
country house, had Sir Charles Bassett 
been really the Charley of old; but a 
sudden thought flashed into his mind. 

He had been more impressed by Mrs. 
Hassock’s words of wisdom than he knew. 
What wonder was it that a girl, ill brought 
up, or ill grown up, with neither work nor 
pleasure to occupy her, should take to 
poison for want of other food? She had 
owned—as he remembered now—to having 
let Stanislas pass out of her life until she 
had seen him by chance and received his 
letter. Of course; it was just like every 
woman—out of sight, out of mind. He 
felt that he was understanding her better 
and better every hour. A few weeks in 
Lincolnshire, amid wholly new scenes, 
would soon blot out every remembrance of 
her native London, of the Nelsons, and of 
Stanislas Adrianski. She would run no 
risk of meeting with a soul who knew her, 
and the county ladies were less likely to 
harm her morals, it seemed, than solitude. 
Open attack is better than a secret mine. 
To accept this invitation could do no harm ; 
to reject it might be a golden opportunity 
for a change of life thrown away. Of 
course it would be easy to him, if not a 
downright relief, to part from a girl who 
had hitherto been so little of a companion. 
And besides, thought he, Bassett would 
have a right to her company if he pleased, 
and if he knew—according to the bond. 

“You are right, Bassett,” he said more 
cordially, “and it is kind and friendly of 
you towards my girl. Things are dull for 
her here, I’m very much afraid. I can’t come 
myself, but as to her —will you let me 
think it over, and write in a day or two? 
It is something of a step, for a girl——” 

“Out of her shell? Yes, and the sooner 
she makes it the better. There’ll be other 
ladies, and we'll show her that India isn’t 
the best country in the world, after all. 
This is Monday—let me hear by Wednes- 
day,” said he, “and let it be yes. Nothing 
else will do. Or, stay; Mrs. Urquhart is 
coming down on Thursday. Let her be 
chaperon ... I wonder what this move 





means,” thought he as he took his leave. 
“It’s what I expected—but not quite in 
the same way. But whether better or worse, 
I’m hanged if I know. But one thing 
is certain—Ralph’s son unborn shall be Sir 
Charles Bassett of Cautleigh Hall, without 
having so much as a shadow to fear.” 


“ Phoebe,” said Doyle, remembering that 
Friday was the day fixed by Stanislas for 
their rendezvous, “ you will, on Thursday, 
start on a visit, without me, to Sir Charles 
Bassett, at Cautleigh Hall, in Lincolnshire. 
I don’t know how long you may stay. It 
will be good and pleasant for you. You 
will easily get all you want in two days— 
and you had better take Mrs. Hassock, I 
suppose. Sir Charles suggested your going 
with another lady, but I would rather have 
things my way.” 

So Phebe thought; and she knew as 
well as he why she was being sent away. 
It made her all the more bound to loyalty, 
and to meet her plighted lover in spite of 
all the powers on earth or elsewhere. 

And so that evening they sat as wide 
apart as two people can be. He was the 
domestic tyrant, she the girl who has to 
be crushed out of a maze of folly with a 
strong hand. 

“He isa—father!” thought Jack Doyle’s 
daughter. 

“She is no better than a—woman,” 
sighed Jack Doyle. 





PATRICK’S SUNDAY OUT. 

Ir is Sunday afternoon, a drowsy lethargy 
is stealing over the senses. All the world 
has taken its early dinner; all the world 
feels less and less inclined to turn out, as 
the day, never very bright, grows dull and 
yellow by degrees. A double -shotted 
knock at the door is startling under such 
circumstances, for surely the only people 
abroad to-day are those who have busi- 
ness in the way of Sunday-schools or reli- 
gious meetings, or pleasure in the form of 
your Sunday out and a sweetheart to meet 
you. The visitor turns out to be Bob, the 
Irish cousin, a youth of erratic tendencies 
and rather of the stormy petrel order, 
making his appearance in domestic circles 
chiefly in troubled times, say of weddings 
or funerals, And his visit at such an hour 
causes the more surprise as it is due to 
Robert to say that, forgetful in many things, 
he generally bears in mind the accustomed 
meal-times of his friends and relations. 
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To-day, however, Bob’s mind is not run- 
ning on the commissariat. He declines 
refreshment altogether on the ground that 
he must keep his brain clear for the meet- 
ing. What! is Bob among the prophets ? 
Hardly so yet; it is the Irish meeting, he 
means, the demonstration that is coming 
off this afternoon in Hyde Park. Bob 
carries a neat little oak sapling under his 
arm, and his only difficulty is that, “‘if there 
did be a row,” he will hardly know for 
which side to flourish his stick. It would 
be for Ould Ireland, sure enough, although 
he did not hold with the people who would 
take the bread out of the mouth of hisfamily. 

Robert, by the way, is a thirteenth son, 
nothing like so lucky as a seventh, and his 
father before him laboured under the same 
disadvantage ; so that as the Boyles of 
Ballifoyle have always been a wonderfully 
prolific race, poor Bob is at present about 
the hundred and fifty-fifth in line of suc- 
cession to the family estate, while every 
revolving year pushes him further away. 
Bob may, therefore, watch the progress of 
the Land Act without any burning sense of 
personal wrong. His sympathies are con- 
cerned rather than his interests. Had 
Master Robert been a little more up in 
Spenser and Chaucer he would now 
be reading Bell’s Life in barracks as a 
subaltern bold in the British army. If, 
during the heat of an examination, he had 
limited the supply of I’s in “ mallady,” 
Bob might at this day be sitting out a 
shower of stones in his native land as a 
lieutenant of police. While now, sure his 
cousin Jack Boyle, of the Inishowen 
Gazette, has written to him to send an 
account of the demonstration, a glowing, a 
patriotic description with plenty of big 
letters and burning words; two columns 
of it, ata guineaacol. ‘An’ what will I 
do?” asks Bob. Why, as the Government 
won't give him two guineas to write the 
other way, clearly take the chance that offers. 
Well, that was what he had made up his 
mind to do, and has slept not a wink in 
the night for thinking of it ; but never a 
word can ‘he find to say. But then, it 
is suggested for his comfort, that the 
meeting is still to come, and he can’t be 
expected, as yet, to write his graphic 
description beforehand ; that only comes 
with practice and long experience. But 
Robert is not to be comforted in that way. 
It will be just the same, he feels, when the 
business is over. Two lines would hold 
all that he will have to say about it, and 
he has counted the words in a column of 





the newspaper, and two columns would be 
just three thousand words. And three 
thousand words when he could put the 
whole business into thirty. But, as Bob 
modestly remarks, two heads are better 
than one, and, perhaps, with somebody to 
give him a start, he would warm to his 
work as he went on. 

But time is getting on, and if Bob means 
to make anything of his “special,” we must 
start. The Inishowen Gazette does not 
pay expenses, and so we don’t hail a 
hansom at the corner, but step out sturdily 
towards the Park. Something in the air 
seems to presage that this is going to be a 
big thing. 

Even in Shepherd’s Bush there begins 
an intermittent stream of people, their 
faces set in the same direction. Every big 
shop contributes its quota of young fellows, 
each side street brings its man. The corner 
men have taken to the open, and as the 
public-houses begin to close for the after- 
noon, their customers teo seem to feel the 
influence of the current, and drift away 
with us. Where the road narrows by 
Notting Hill Gate, tramp, tramp, tramp, 
we hear the echoing footsteps all marching 
one way. Bayswater sees us in serried 
columns, and we pour into Kensington 
Gardens in one continued stream. Nurse- 
maids with perambulators, entangled in 
the torrent, scramble out as best they 
can; soon all the colour—smart bonnets 
and bright baby’s cloaks—is squeezed 
out of us, and we trail along a dark and 
gloomy-looking crowd. About us lie fallen 
giants of trees uprooted by the late storm, 
their roots sticking up like the feet of 
the slain; but for the railings and the 
trim gravel paths, we might be wander- 
ing through some forest with mysterious 
glades that lose themselves in the yellow 
haze. Here and there, a few denizens of 


the neighbourhood eye us with curiosity | 


quite unmixed with approval: an old 
lady with her poodle, an artist hurrying 
across to visit friendly studios, or a vieille 
moustache with varnished boots, who 
measures us with a somewhat professional 
eye. But if we are dark and portentous 
in the mass, individually that is not by 
any means our complexion. The talk is 
light and cheerful as was Christian’s when 
he walked with Hopeful, but certainly not 
about such high matters; nothing about 
Ireland, nor coercion, nor Parnell, but just 
the vastly more interesting matters of our 
daily lives; the crushing, but, perhaps. 
imaginary repartee we delivered to the old 
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man when he jawed us for being late at 
the shop, the trifling indiscretion of over- 
night in the way of four-ale. Stay, there 
is one enthusiast, an old gentleman with 
waving grey hair, his trousers tucked up, 
and his side-spring boots making great 
play upon the track. He hasn’t missed a 
manifestation for half a century, and he 
sniffs the breeze like an old war-horse as 
he declares that this promises to be one of 
the most remarkable of the lot. ‘Not 
even the Garibaldi one—or let’s see, was it 
Garibaldi?” and with that his piping voice 
is lost in the distance. 

There is a good deal of the wild heath 
about the appearance of Hyde Park’ this 
afternoon. The horizon lost in mist, with 
ancient stag-headed trees rising black 
against the murky light, and everywhere 
dark columns of men tramping along to 
lose themselves in the gathered masses. 
Then there is a gleam through the trees— 
it might be the sea that we are coming 
|, to; it is only the Serpentine, but the 
_ haze suggests illimitable distance. Only 
| now we can make out dark figures on 
|| the opposite side. The terrace at the end, 
where the river loses itself in a drain-pipe, 
and where there is an open space that 
‘| affords a little vantage-ground to spectators, 
|| is crowded by a dense mass of people who 
‘| have taken up positions in good time ; but 
‘| here along the drive the crowd is not so 
i; thick. People circulate freely, attracted into 
|, masses only when something is going on. 

‘|| Here is the opportunity of the street-boy, 
‘| and for a little while an urchin of tender 
| years, his features concealed by a comic 
|| mask, entertains a gathering of some 
, thousands of spectators. He has climbed 
| upon a deserted band-stand and mounted 
upon a chair. He rehearses pantomimically 
‘| the gestures of a popular speaker. He 
| folds his ragged jacket about him with 
\| dignity ; he smites his breast ; he wags his 
|| arms; his audience is convulsed, especially 
| when he feigns a slip from the tribune and 
'| falls deftly flat on his back on the plat- 
But still more delightful is the 
unrehearsed effect that follows when a 
policeman’s helmet is visible making its 
way through the crowd, and the boy 
darts helter-skelter from his eminence, 
and with a clump of other boys, skirls 
away into obscurity. Everybody laughs 
over this little incident with intense enjoy- 
ment. It is so rare to come across 
anything laughable on a Sunday after- 
noon. Do we take our pleasures sadly ? 
I don’t think we should if we had 





any pleasures to take. There is a 
capacity for enjoyment about this English 
crowd that is vastly encouraging, Even 
the heavy-armed policeman sees the humour 
of the situation, and smiles in acknowledg- 
ment of the applause that greets him. 
The only serivus face is Bob’s—poor Bob, 
with the pressure of two columns of printed 
matter on his brain. ‘ Would I make a 
point of that for Jack Boyle, now?” he 
whispers uneasily. “Police interference ; 
disturbance caused by Gladstone’s myr- 
midons, eh?” 

But what an audience is waiting here for 
anybody who may want one! From the 
vantage-ground of an old chair, a wave of 
the arms would bring a thousand people 
about you, and people who would listen, 
too, if you had anything to say, either 
funny or spiteful. But not in the way of 
preaching. At the first sign of “ earnest- 
ness” the crowd disperses. Even the 
evangelist who cultivates the appearance 
of an American desperado is speedily 
detected and abandoned by his audience. 

So far the play has gone on merrily ; 
only, where is our Hamlet? We are all 
here but the Irish, for, excepting my 
companion Bob, and an old applewoman 
who was wandering about bewildered with 
excitement and asking, ‘‘ Where are me 
countrymen ?”—with these exceptions, not 
an unmistakably Irish face have I seen. 
But here are three of them at last, decent- 
looking bodies of the Roman broken-nosed 
variety, with the vividest of green sprigs 
on two manly breasts and one womanly 
ditto. Not the poor old shamrock—that 
seems to have been discarded by the 
patriots of the day, possibly as associated 
too closely in past times with the English 
rose. It is not the rose, they may say, but 
has been near it. Well, this worthy couple 
and their friend, who might just have been 
dropped down here from Shannon’s shore, 
are rather bashful over their green emblems, 
but stick to them bravely, taking in good 
part the unceasing chaff of passers-by. 
But soon they may hold up their heads, 
for the cry is raised, “They are coming” 
—meaning the Irish—and the distant rub- 
a-dub of a drum can faintly be heard. And 
so we draw ourselves up in line along the 
rails to wait for the procession. But, as 
their chariot-wheels still tarry, we while 
away the time with such small diversions 
as offer—’Arry’s hat propelled here and 
there with sticks, as in the game of Les 
Graces ; the mock procession of the street- 
boys adorned with green leaves. 
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The aspect of things at this moment is 
strange and stirring. Looking towards 
Hyde Park Corner, under the trees, not yet 
leafless, but thinned by autumn gusts, the 
fallen leaves seemed to have turned to men, 
while in the open space by the entrance 
has gathered a dense crowd —to us 
partly lost in haze—a crowd that, with a 
constant mcvement of its particles, appears 
to bubble and thrill like some volcanic 
crater charged almost to overflow. And 
just now there is a sudden ebullition, and 
something slops over from the crater, 
and rolls down the track towards us. In 
a moment the lines of spectators thicken. 
Is it the head of the procession? No, it 
is a pony-cart full of people, with a score 
or so more hanging on to the sides. The 
crowd rather resents the unpretentious 
nature of this beginning; but still itis a 
beginning, for some long deal staves stick- 
ing out of the pony-cart are clearly to 
mark so many points in the coming demon- 
stration. And now a horseman is seen 
cantering up the drive. ‘Here's the 
‘ead of ’em all,” is now the cry—“ ’ere’s 
the field-marshal!” But the field-marshal 
turns out to be a fresh-coloured young 
man, on a tall bony chestnut, who is evi- 
dently taken unawares by the crowd, and 
whose one desire seems to be to get out of it 
But up that way the 


as soon as possible. 
crowd is too thick to get through, and pre- 
sently the youth comes flying back like 
Johnny Gilpin, his horse at the bolt, while 
the people rise at him as he passes, and 
the boys throw their caps or anything else 
that comes to hand at horse and rider. 


Verily a crowd is cruel. If that young 
fellow were thrown and broke his neck, 
I believe that the catastrophe would be 
hailed with a general roar of delight. 

For some time now the crater has been 
almost at rest, but then a most violent 
paroxysm seizes it, and a banner is seen 
over the heads of the crowd—a banner 
that wavers to and fro, and seems to 
make no progress. There is acry, indeed, 
that the procession is going the other 
way, and at that ensues a general stam- 
pede of spectators, who presently come 
running back again. For the banner has 
straightened itself up ; a brass band bursts 
forth into gruff music, and the procession 
rolls forward. 

If there were any misgivings as to the 
reception that Patrick might get in the 
park, those misgivings are soon dissipated. 
There is no antipathy to the poor boy, that 
is evident, neither is there much affec- 





tion for him. The crowd takes a chaffy, 
cheerful attitude, devoid alike of raneour 
or enthusiasm. And, for his part, Pat 
trudges along, looking neither to the right 
nor the left. Ah! the steut boys of other 
days, where are they? the strapping 
fellows from dock or riverside, the sturdy 
navvy and the man who bore the hod. 
The land knows them no more, and in 
their stead we have these lean and hungry- 
looking folk. Patrick is thin and weak, 
undersized, and certainly not handsome ; 
downcast, depressed, and yet with lines 
about the mouth and chin that speak of a 
stiff unyielding obstinacy. On they march, 
four abreast, in some loose kind of order, 
each division headed by its artillery, in 
the way of a wagonette-load of orators, 
banners in front, and the music, the men 
weary with their long tramp from Poplar 
or Bermondsey. There are women, too, 
who have left their wash-tubs and their 
ironing-boards to step out for Ould Ire- 
land, here along the avenue, where a few 
short weeks ago the rank, and wealth, and 
beauty of Old England lolled in its car- 
riages, or lounged upon the turf. And our 
army has its commissariat in the shape of 
old women with sweetstuffs and apples; 
its camp-followers too, girls whose hearts 
seem to be as light as their characters. 
Moll from Wapping and Sue from Shad- 
well, and contadinas bred and born in 
Whitechapel, brighten up the sombre 
scene with their gay scarves, and freely 
exchange badinage in the limited but 
forcible vocabulary of ths people. A 
regular March to Finchley, if there were 
only some Hogarth here to fix the varying 
humour of the scene. 

Clearly Bob is a good deal moved at 
the sight of his countrymen thus tramping 
along, thousand after thousand. To him the 
music speaks in a voice I cannot hear ; the 
silken banners show a sight I cannot see. 

The harp of Erin is unstrung; this is 
what I gather from the silken pictures as 
they file past; and Erin herself sits lonely 
among the mountains watching for the 
rising of the sun of freedom. She only 
wants her own—TIreland for the Irish. 
Exactly, and why not Wales for the Welsh, 
Mona for the Manicheans, and Shetland 
for the hardy Shetlanders? This I suggest 
playfully to Bob, but he pooh-poohs the 
suggestion. His eyes are dilated, his 
cheek flushed. ‘‘They’re me country- 
men,” he mutters between his teeth. And 
the “Land League of Poplar,” forsooth ! 
How much land do your countrymen occupy 
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about Poplar, Bob? And “No evictions! 
No rack rents!” It would be more 
sensible to cry: ‘‘ No overcrowding! No 
fever-dens! No slums!” What interest 
can these other poor fellows have in the 
land except in the trifle that may stick 
to their spades? But Bob is deaf to 
all these remarks, he is borne away by 
the sympathy excited by the moving 
crowds—these exiles and strangers who 
weep by the muddy waters of Thames. 
And by-and-by, as a detachment tramps 
past sturdier and more light-hearted than the 
rest, and the braying of the band in front 
of them ceases, and the men break into 
song—The Wearing of the Green, a trivial 
but taking tune—presto! Bob has dis- 
appeared. “I’m with the boys,” he cried, 
and vaulted over the rails, and when next 
I see him he is sharing a sprig of brightest 
verdure with some conspirator in‘a green 
scarf, and marching away with the rest. 

For a good hour the procession marches 
past, still with banners varying from silken 
tapestry to calico and green paper. Only 
one is at all of a truculent nature, and 
that belongs to some English club—a club 
that threatens death to tyrants, but that 
has, perhaps, not gone far in the slaughter 
of them as yet. And when the ear is 
wearied with The Wearing of the Green, 
the drums and fifes are ready with Rory 
O’More, and after that we are reminded 
how dark was the hour When to Eveleen’s 
Bower. 

And, indeed, the hour is already darken- 
ing, when, with a gasp or two of belated 
banners and stray pilgrims, the procession 
dies away, and the spectators close up and 
follow the tail of the demonstration to its 
rendezvous on the banks of the Serpentine, 
Here the speakers are already at work, 
each from his wagonette. There are 
six fountains of eloquence in full play, 
and each of the tribunes is surrounded 
by a dense mass of sympathisers. Every 
sentence brings a cheer, in which the next 
sentence is drowned—metaphors naturally 
get a little mixed when the subject is an 
Irish demonstration—but now and then a 
word reaches the outer circle of listeners, 
and nine cases out of ten that word is 
‘“‘Gladstoan,” pronounced in a rancorous 
manner, that leads one to think that in the 
centre of that sympathising circle some one 
of that name is, as a neighbour observes, 
“setting it ot.” But there will be no 
wigs on the green after all; the crowd that 
surrounds and far outnumbers the demon- 
trators is good-humoured and pacific. You 





might raise a cheer among them for a 
popular music-hall vocalist, but I doubt 
whether it would be possible to get one 
for the most distinguished performer in 
the halls of Westminster. And thus the 
enormous crowd of onlookers isnot attracted 
powerfully to any particular centre, but 
circulates freely all along the line. Here 
and there a thin line of roughs cut their 
way headlong through the mass, but fail to 
create any disorder. And, indeed, to-day 
the roughs seem overpowered and cowed 
by the multitudes of decently dressed and 
orderly people who surround them. It 
would not be difficult, one would think, to 
lynch a rough or two in the present attitude 
of men’s minds towards the fraternity, 
and, perhaps, the vagabonds realise the 
possibility and keep themselves quiet. 

The shades of evening are coming on, 
and the sky seems to close in upon and 
surround the gathered multitudes, but with 
a last effort the sun, sending a sort of 
yellow glow through the haze, throws a 
solemn light upon everything; on the 
listening devotees, on the trees with strange 
black figures of men perched among their 
branches, on myriads of white faces 
interested and expectant. It strikes one 
with wonder, almost with awe, so weird 
and solemn isthe scene. And with this last 
grand effect the whole business seems to 
culminate. For by this time the speeches 
have been made, the resolutions have been 
passed, and the only question now is, how 
to get out of the park as quickly as possible. 
The gas-lamps now are twinkling through 
the trees, and along the lines of the massive 
buildings which border the park. And so 
we flow out, a mighty stream of people, into 
Piccadilly, already pretty well crowded ; 
with cabs and omnibuses passing slowly 
along and picking up stragglers here and 
there. But I don’t think that Pat will 
take a hansom back to Poplar, but will 
trudge patiently along the weary miles— 
palaces at one end and hovels at the other. 
And let us hope that Biddy will have a 
bit of supper ready for him, and that both 
he and she will abstain from too plenteous 
a toasting of the “ wearers of the green.” 

As for Bob, I haven’t seen a feather of 
him, since he boldly leaped the Rubicon 
and abandoned Ballifoyle and its interests 
for the pleasures and perils of patriotism. 
But I have just received a copy of the 
Inishowen Gazette, with two columns and 
a little over, of a glowing description from 
Our Special Correspondent of the gathering 
of that Sunday. Bob must have seen a 
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great deal more than I did, for I read: 
“The ribald English mob was scattered 
like chaff by the serried ranks of the 
gallant sons of Erin.” And again: “The 
police made a desperate attempt to reach 
the speaker, whose fiery denunciations must 
have withered the souls of the myrmidons 
of Gladstone ; but their attacks were like 
the spray that dashes against the rock.” 
Now a man who can reach these heights 
at a first attempt, will surely travel far 
before he reaches the end of his journey. 


OUR POULTRY SUPPLY. 


“HAVE you no cocks and hens in 
England,” French people often ask me, 
“that you are obliged to import eggs by 
millions, not to mention chickens in 
summer, turkeys in winter, and old hens 
for the soup-pot all the year round—and 
that into London alone? Don’t people 
keep fowls in England ? ” 

“You forget,” I answer, “that London 
alone has four millions of inhabitants at 
the lowest figure, and that there are mouths 
and stomachs requiring to be fed in other 
parts of the land—indeed, throughout it. 
For each inhabitant of London to be able 
to eat an egg only once a week for his 
Sunday’s breakfast, just reckon how many 
millions of eggs per annum that would 
require. And we can’t keep cocks and 
hens in London, except as you keep canary 
birds ; that is, for the sake of their pretti- 
ness and for their song. But it is not 
everybody in London who can indulge in 
the luxury of being awakened every morn- 
ing by a crowing cock, and of gathering 
eggs announced by the cackle of a hen. 
Certainly, a few hens, rare ones, do exist 
within the conventional circumference of 
the metropolis—for London, you know, 
having luckily no octroi duty, has no actual 
and definite barrier or limit ; but the pro- 
duce of those cherished hens is absolutely 
infinitesimal, a vanishing quantity, when 
compared with the wants of the many- 
headed public. You would be surprised, 
or rather you would not believe, were I to 
tell you the price which a genuine fresh- 
laid egg will fetch in winter. Con- 
sequently, the Londoners get their eggs 
and poultry from wherever they are obtain- 
able, and one of the egg-producing places 
within easy reach is the north of France.” 

An official report sent to our Government 
a few years ago, accounted for the great 
production of eggs in the department of the 





Pas-de-Calais by the presence of a peculiar 
sand, or grit, which enables the hens there 
to lay more copiously than ours. But it || 
is not that, neither is it our foggy and | 
inclement climate, as many Frenchmen, 
who have never crossed the Channel, 
believe. A great part of England (the 
midland and southern counties) is just as 
favourable to poultry-rearing as the north 
of France, whence we receive the most. 
Wales and Western England are rainy ; 
but so is Brittany. Ireland, if less suitable 
for cocks and hens (which are fond of 
sunshine, and should have a fair proportion 
of grain in their diet), might rear any 
number of ducks, which are saleable as 
well as eatable, and which, under an ever- 
dripping sky, would find naturally-provided 
food in abundance. Though St. Patrick 
banished frogs and toads from the Emerald 
Isle, he has permitted the presence of 
slugs, snails, and earthworms. And then, 
that affectionate, hardy, clean-feeding, 
much misunderstood bird, the goose, asks 
for no more than grass to thrive on. 
Many a coarse pasture, swampy waste, 
or rough hill-side would support whole 
families of geese, whose eggs, delicate 
though large, and whose goslings, arrived at |) 
the stage of green-goosehood, would be | 
cheerfully paid for and eaten here, were || 
more sent to the English markets. Scotland |; 
is equally adapted to the rearing of the 
web-footed birds which come to our tables. | 
No; neither defective sand, soil, food, '' 
breed, nor climate is the real cause of our || 
insufiicient production of native poultry. | 
The grand reason, the whole secret, why |) 
the French are able to supply us out of | 
their own superfluity lies in the sub- |: 
division of landed property in France. 
Each small farmer, each peasant proprietor, |; 
keeps up a full stock of cocks and hens; | 
and though it sounds a paradox, it is a || 
truth, that a small farm will maintain as |' 
many head of poultry as a large one. | 
Fowls, to be healthily as well as cheaply || 
kept, must have “a run,” including, if |! 
possible, a portion of grass land, whose || 
radius is not large, and within whose in- || 
visible but well-defined limits they wander |) 
and forage for themselves. A thousand 
fowls will hardly go further afield in search 
of food than a hundred will; they are 
therefore more crowded within their run, 
and fewer waifs, strays, and windfalls must 
necessarily accrue to the share of each. 
For the hen is the most perfect of all living 
save-alls, especially when she has a brood 
of chicks. Not ascrap of anything eatable | 
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that is thrown out of the house does she 
suffer to be wasted ; not an insect, not an 
ant’s egg, not a sprouting weed-seed escapes 
her sharp eye: and she teaches her young 
ones to observe and practise the same 
vigilant economy. Where hens are not 
present about and around a country habita- 
tion, sparrows fatten and multiply on 
many of those nutritious atoms; so that 
nothing in Nature is absolutely lost. What 
is missed by one consumer falls to the 
share of another. But sparrows fail to 
render as great service as hens in destroy- 
ing small vermin and the germs of noxious 
plants, while they do a great deal of 
mischief which cannot be prevented. 

An English gentleman farming a thou- 
sand acres, rears enough poultry, perhaps 
not enough, to furnish forth his family 
table, and no other poultry is reared else- 
where on that thousand-acre farm. Ten 
French farmers, cwning or hiring (perhaps 
both combined) a hundred acres each, 
will send more than ten times as much 
feathered stock and produce to market. 
The thousand-acred farmer could not, even 
if he would, raise in his yard as much 
poultry as that, because fowls will not bear 
overcrowding, and there would be too 
many of them to share the same run with 
advantage. 

Moreover, social habits and ideas in 
England are adverse to peultry-keeping, 
except as a sometimes expensive “ fancy.” 
Like all live stock, poultry, to be a source 
of profit, must have the benefit of the 
master’s or the mistress’s eye. Would the 
thousand-acred farmer’s lady do actual 
work in her poultry-yard? Would she 
herself, with her own fair hands, or even 
with a boy’s or a girl’s assistance, gather 
eggs in dusty fowl-houses; satisfy the 
desire of hens wanting to sit; rise with the 
dawn to prepare and give their needful 
food to broods of newly-hatched chicks, 
staying with them till they had finished 
eating, to prevent their being robbed by 
their greedy elders? Would she, every 
evening, tell her tale of younglings, not 
“under the hawthorn in the dale,” but 
in unpicturesque outhouses and sheds ? 
Would she personally attend to the fatten- 
ing of fowls? Would she know how to 
kill, and pluck, and truss them? No; she 
would generally think such tasks beneath 
her. Instead of being a poultry-mistress, 
she would keep a poultry-maid ; which is 
not the same thing. 

Without either blaming or -praising the 
respective ways and notions of country- 





people of the two nations, their difference 
may be stated without offence. The French 
are a saving people. In France, it is 
enough to be rich and to be known to 
be rich. I call those rich who have money 
to spare at the end of the year. There is 
no obligation to advertise one’s wealth to 
the world by outward show ; keeping up 
appearances, by dress and so on, without 
available funds to back them, does not 
obtain approval, but the contrary. No 
one loses in public estimation by living 
quietly within his income. Industrious 
habits, hard manual labour even—by edu- 
cated women too—imply no inferiority. 
Intead of looking about for lady-helps, they 
prefer being ladies who help themselves. 
Spendthrifts, “‘mangeurs d’argent,” they 
despise. A wealthy French farmer’s wife 
will take her own poultry to market, and 
effect the sale thereof in person. She will 
thus act as her own middleman, and thereby 
pocket a middleman’s profits. Assuredly 
it cannot be denied that the national love 
of saving is occasionally carried too far; 
but if French economy often degenerates 
into avarice, on the other hand English 
expensiveness and display sometimes lead 
to straitened circumstances. At any rate, 
immense farms and high ideas of agri- 
cultural gentility are incompatible with 
obtaining a large national poultry produce. 

It is a matter of philosophy and taste 
whether life is rendered happier by making 
a great show, with every nerve strained to 
get two ends to meet, sometimes submitting 
to domestic privations which would be 
humiliating were they known out of doors, 
with never a year’s income before you 
at your banker’s; or by living modestly, 
enjoying every reasonable comfort, but 
still laying by money every year; paying 
moderate rent if the house is not your 
own, with useful though unpretentious 
equipage ; no more servants than can do 
their work ; no more cats than catch mice: 
few needless changes in the ladies’ outward 
and visible dress ; and not a single debt at 
the end of the year. In England, in pro- 
fessional life especially, you can hardly do 
this, for fear of Mrs. Grundy. In provincial 
France, at least, you can, and be thought 
all the better of for it. 

I had heard great talk of a farm in the 
department of the Pas-de-Calais, occupied 
by M. Félix Robbe, of St. Blaise, where 
more than five hundred chickens were said 
to be enjoying life, after having been 
brought into the world by means of an 
artificial incubator. Poultry hatched and 
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reared by machinery made a strong impres- 
sion on the popular mind, profoundly incre- 
dulous as to the usefulness of anything that 
was new, and entertaining a horror of what it 
calls “ inventions ”—pronounced in a tone 
of utter contempt. In this case, nobody 
doubted the fact of M. Robbe’s producing 
chickens without the intervention of a hen, 
but they spoke of it as an extraordinary 
and unheard-of innovation, almost amount- 
ing to a miracle, their reading not being 
sufficiently extensive to comprise an account 
of the egg-hatching ovens which existed 
in Egypt before they were born. 

I also had my doubts; and, as seeing 
is believing, I sought permission (most 
kindly granted) to visit the farm. I found, 
in front of the house, an extensive orchard, 
(called, in the patois of the place, a 
“bogard,” the spelling uncertain) richly 
carpeted with grass, shaded by fruit-trees 
not too thickly planted, with a ditch here, 
a pond there, and now and then a bit of 
bush or hedge-row ; everything, in short, to 
make it a perfect fowls’ paradise. The 
surface of this home-park lawn was studded 
with a number of moveable sentry-boxes, 
each with wire-net enclosure attached to it, 
so that the whole can be easily, and 
frequently shifted to fresh patches of 
grass ; each box being the temporary home 
of a nursing mother and her brood of 
weaklings. Older and stronger chickens, 
in numbers not less than those reported to 
me, were running about at large, following 
their own devices, and capable of taking 
care of themselves, unchecked by any 
maternal restraint. 

“And all these five or six hundred 
chickens were hatched by your incubator?” 
I enquired. 

“Oh no; very few of them,” M. Robbe 
replied with a laugh. “Fame has greatly 
exaggerated its doings. It is not even at 
work at present, but I will show it to you 
all the same. We only use it in winter or 
early spring, before the hens are inclined 
to sit, or when eggs of any particularly 
desirable breed of fowls, or of game and 
aviary birds, fall in my way, and we have 
no mother to give them to. Here, out- 
side the door, in the sunshine, something 
like a miniature greenhouse, with a central 
source of warmth, surrounded by little 
cloth curtains, beneath which the chicks 
soon learn to retire when they feel chilly, 
is the artificial mother which supplements 
the incubator. My wife is employing it 
for these little foundling partridges which 
she wants to bring up.” 


‘| without a mother are not so solid and 





“ And your heating agent ?” I asked. 

“Boiling water, renewed twice in the 
twenty-four hours, both for this and the incu- 
bator, which is indoors here ; but I fancy 
something better might be contrived with 
a lamp to keep up the requisite constant 
temperature of forty degrees centigrade. 
You see that the whole apparatus is not a 
cumbersome piece of furniture, its dimen- 
sions being only about a cubic English yard, 
and, mounted on this low table or gipsy 
stand, it is easily managed. The drawer 
at the bottom receives the eggs, which must 
be turned twice a day; a hen might turn 
them oftener, at her discretion. The 
warmth is thus communicated from above, 
as it should be. These holes are ventilators 
of the egg-drawer. By a recent improve- 
ment, vapour from the hot water is made 
to enter the egg-drawer, and so to moisten 
the egg-shells and imitate the humidity 
given out in the shape of perspiration by 
the hen. In fact, the dryness attendant on 
artificial hatching is one of the drawbacks 
from its success. For example, we obtain 
better results when the incubator is worked 
in a cowhouse or stable than in a living- 
room, on account of the latter’s drier 
atmosphere.” 

“ And the proportion of chickens to eggs, 
in either case ?” 

“Sixty per cent. is the most I have ever 
had ; but one ought not to reckon on more 
than forty-five or fifty per cent.” 

* A peasant hen-wife would hardly be 
satisfied with that.” 

“No; besides which, the chicks hatched 


robust, when they leave the shell, as those 
naturally incubated. Vive la poule! [Long 
live the hen !}_ We cannot rival her in the 
long run, although we may do without her 
now and then. This couveuse artificielle 
was supplied by Messieurs Raullier et 
Arnoult, of Gambais, Seine-et-Oise, and 
obtained a first prize at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878.* It is patented, and has since 
been improved; but I don’t think it will 
ever enable us to dispense with the 
feathered incubators whom Nature has 
given us, and who are much less trouble- 
some to manage.” 


SNOW-FLAKE. 
WE parted in the winter ; 
And from the distant hill, 
She watched my ship sail outward 
O’er the waters cold and still. 








English makers supply artificial incubators 


which profess to do their work extremely well. 
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I could not see the tear-drop 
That glistened in her eye ; 
Nor her dainty kerchief waving, 
Against the frosty sky. 
But I knew her heart was breathing 
A gentle word of prayer ; 
I knew her eye was streaming, 
And her kerchief waving there. 
I said before I left her, 
‘* Farewell, my love, farewell ; 
T am sailing to the sunshine, 
And the land where myrtles dwell ; 
But still my longing fancy, 
Will turn to rest with thee ; 
My Snow-flake on the mountain, 
fs more than all to me!” 


You know how the pure snow melteth, 
When the winter’s cold is sped ; 

Ay, so before that ship returned, 
My sweet Snow-flake was dead. 





THE HOLY CITY OF KAIROUAN. 


THE eyes of the whole civilised world 
have been turned by recent events with a 
deep and painful interest towards Kairouan. 

The writer's memories of the Holy City go 
back but a few months, and the faithful 
description of a day and night passed 
within its walls may, therefore, be of 
interest. But, as I have no expectation of 
numbering among my readers the omnis- 
cient schoolboy of Lord Macaulay, it may 
be well to begin with stating a few facts 
about the place, and giving the reasons 
which render all good Mahommedans de- 
termined to die in defending it rather than 
suffer the desecration of their holy places 
by their French “ protectors.” 

Kairouin* was founded about twelve 
centuries ago by the immediate followers 
of the Prophet Mahomet, it having been 
at first a halting-place for some scattered 
parties of his adherents whom his death 
had dispersed. Kairouan is the same word 
which we have corrupted into caravan—a 
body of travellers—and thus the derivation 
of the city’s name is obvious. The bones 
of many of those who spoke and lived and 
fought with the Prophet, have lain within 
the city undisturbed through all these 
twelve hundred years, in spite of the 
varying fortunes of cause and of country. 
It is easy to understand how the presence 
of these relics renders the city which 
contains them holy; and so jealously 
guarded is the sanctity of their precincts, 
that very few Christians have ever been 
admitted within the walls. The few 
European travellers who have entered 
Kairouan have (with one solitary exception) 





* The English pronunciation of this combination 
of letters comes nearest to the sound of the name 
as spoken by the Arabs themselves. 





been authorised to do so by the reigning 
sovereign of the country, have been the 
bearers of letters of recommendation to 
the Governor of the Holy City, and have 
been accompanied to its gates by a mounted 
escort, and in later times usually, as an 
additional security, by a dragoman of the 
consul of their own nation. The writer is 
the solitary exception. 

Kairouan was formerly the capital of all 
the Barbary States. It is built entirely of 
brick, with the exception of the great 
mosque, of which I shall have to speak 
presently. The city walls, which are 
thick and strong, are of the same material. 
As adefence against modern artillery, they 
are probably not worth speaking of at all ; 
but without that, even a strong and well- 
armed force would find it difficult to make 
Kairouin open its gates, if a handful of 
determined defenders had resolved to keep 
them closed. 

The population is about fifteen thousand 
souls, but there is this peculiarity about 
the place, that by day there are always 
nearly double that number within its walls. 
Kairouan is in the centre of a district con- 
taining the flower of the tribes ; the busiest, 
the best mounted, the most prosperous; 
who throng its streets from dawn to dark, 
bringing their own products for sale, and 
buying largely of the goods manufactured 
in the city. 

It is, in fact, not only a Holy City, but, 
for the Arabs, a great business centre. 

There is an important market there for 
sheep, cattle, and all beasts of draught or 
burthen, especially camels; and this is 
held daily in a great open square in the 
city, and not on one day in the week only, 
as is the case in most of the Tunisian towns 
or villages where such markets are held. 

The staple products of the town are 
articles in brass and copper, woollen goods, 
and hand-made carpets of fine quality. For 
these Kairouan has been celebrated almost 
from the time of its foundation twelve 
centuries back. Among the tombs of 
Kairouan, some of which are fine edifices 
externally, but which, of course, no 
Christian is allowed to approach, are those 
of the barber of the Prophet, and of the 
niece of Sidi Ameer, Mahomet’s trusted 
minister and friend. 

It is unnecessary to enter here upon 
the circumstances which had led me into 
the interior within a day’s journey of 
Kairouan. Let it suffice that I had rather 
unexpectedly the opportunity offered me 
of entering the Holy City as no European 
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woman had ever entered it before, accom- 
panied, it is true, by a person well known and 
respected amongst the tribes, but without 
formal permit or official escort of any kind. 
I was told that I should be the second 
Christian woman who had ever been there 
at all, the first having been an Italian 
lady, whose party had obtained the neces- 
sary “amra” from the Bey’s government, 
and letters of recommendation from the 
representatives of their own, and were 
accompanied by a guard of soldiers. 

I will confess that, apart from the great 
interest of seeing the ancient and faithful 
city and its inhabitants, my imagination 
was fired by the idea of doing what no 
one else had done, and I resolved to accept 
the attendant risk, if any there should be. 
It would not have been difficult for me, as 
it chanced, to go there specially recom- 
mended from the highest quarters, and 
with a mounted guard, but the originality 
of the little adventure proposed to me 
made it irresistibly attractive. So Iresolved 
to go first, and listen to the opinions of my 
friends in Tunis afterwards. 

The point from which I started for 
Kairouan lay out of the line of what is 
called by courtesy the “ high road” thither. 
Asa matter of fact, road there is none; 
but the broad beaten track leading from 
the Holy City to Susa and other coast 
towns, and thence to Tunis, is from the 
frequent passage of caravans, herds of 
oxen, and parties of Arabs, mounted and 
afoot, easy to trace out and follow, and in 
some parts tolerably firm and hard for the 
passage of wheels. But my route to 
Kairouan lay across the open country. 

The spring was sufficiently advanced for 
the winter rains to have soaked into the 
ground, and the numerous little water- 
courses which had to be traversed had 
already shrunk so as to be crossed without 
wetting an axletree. But there were con- 
siderable spaces of deep sticky mud left on 
either side of these streams, of which the 
banks were sometimes steep, and our driver 
was frequently obliged to descend, and, 
bareing his legs to the thigh, wade 
cautiously until he found a sufficiently firm 
bottom for our light carriage to pass over 
in safety. Then, climbing to the box again, 
he would crack his whip, and drawing it 
once sharply across the backs of our gallant 
little Arab horses, and uttering at the same 
time a peculiar cry which they evidently un- 
derstood, always dashed over at full gallop. 

I have no doubt it was the only chance 
of getting across many of these soft places 





at all, for sometimes, in spite of all pre- 
vious precautions, the vehicle would tilt 
over to one side and appear disposed to 
stick fast, or one of the horses would 
suddenly sink up to its knees in the 
treacherous mud, and be dragged out again 
almost instantaneously by the impetuous 
rush of its companions. 

At other times we cantered along over 
long stretches of soft undulating turf, as 
elastic and velvety as an English sheep- 
park, and this would have been delightful 
but for the stones and the bramble thickets. 
To avoid all these was impossible; we 
should have been picking our way in and 
out among them at the rate of a mile an 
hour of real progress, so we bumped and 
jumped and scrambled over or through 
these obstacles, neither horses nor driver 
having any idea of not going as straight as 
they could. 

Proceeding in this way over a long 
stretch of grass-land my attention was 
attracted by some remarkable lines of huge 
stones, irregularly piled, and stretching 
away in a long double row for an immense 
distance. “These must be the remains 
of the walls of some considerable city,” 
I observed ; “ how strange that no other 
ruins are to be seen near them!” My 
companion smiled, saying: “ We will ap- 
proach them nearer presently, and you will 
see that those stones are not hewn by the 
hand of man, and never formed part of any 
wall ; or if they did it must have been one 
of Titanic architecture.” In fact, I soon 
found that my eye had been deceived by 
the distance, and by having no point of 
comparison, and that the blocks of stone 
were of great size and irregularly shaped, 
as if just blasted from the bed of a quarry. 

They lay, however, piled up in two long 
rows, and bore a striking resemblance to 
two lines of gigantic ruined walls, one 
behind the other. 

“No,” resumed my companion ; ‘‘ the 
presence of those stones in the midst of 
this grassy plain, which stretches, as you 
see, for miles, isa mystery to us. The Arabs 
account for it thus: They say that when 
the followers and friends of Mahomet 
halted in these plains, not long after the 
Prophet’s death, they made a permanent 
station where now stands the Holy City, 
and finally determined to build a walled 
town on the spot and to settle there. 
There are, as you will see, no stone 
quarries within many miles, but they built 
their city of bricks, the materials for which 
were at hand, and surrounded it with a 
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strong and thick wall, also of bricks. But 
it was felt that the Great Mosque should be 
of nobler materials, and it was evidently 
the will of Allah that it should be so ; for, 
moved by the yearnings of the faithful, 
these very stones that you see, detached 
themselves from their beds in the moun- 
tains far away yonder, and came rolling 
across the plain towards the Holy City. 
But in the meantime the faith and energy 
of its founders had been rewarded by a 
miracle still more extraordinary. The stones 
for the construction of the mosque had 
fallen direct from heaven upon the spot 
where they were wanted, and the progress 
of this advancing wave of granite was 
suddenly arrested where you see it.” 

The Arab imagination has seized on and 
profited by the idea which is conveyed by 
the sight of these stones, and after hearing 
the legend, it seemed that one could almost 
see them advancing over the plain in two 
long, serried, undulating lines. 

I may here mention that the Great 
Mosque was, it is believed, really con- 
structed from the remains of a Roman 
village near at hand ; but if so the Moorish 
builders certainly made the most of their 
materials, as it is said to contain no fewer 
than five hundred granite columns. The 
account of its splendours must be received 
on the authority of the Arabs, no Christian 
having ever been allowed to enter it. 

The country, up to the very gates of 
Kairouan, is wild and uncultivated, and we 
bevame somewhat anxious as the evening 
began to close in, and our progress was 
retarded by the increasing frequency of 
marshy and muddy places intersected by 
the shallow streams I have spoken of 
{which are all dry in summer), for, if we 
did not arrive before the gates were closed, 
there was little hope of obtaining an 
entrance, and the prospect of remaining in 
the carriage all night outside the walls was 
not agreeable. Then the horses were to 
be thought of. They had been going on 
without halt or breathing space, except 
such as were imposed on us by the natural 
obstacles of the country, since morning, 
with no other refreshment than a drink at 
some muddy stream, and were covered 
with mud and sweat. They still pricked 
their ears and responded gallantly to any 
call upon them, but from what I have seen 
of the Arab horse in his own country, I 
believe they will always do so until they 
actually drop dead. Our off horse had 
evidently sprained himself in one of those 
scrambles up the muddy banks of one of 





the many rivulets we had crossed, and it 
became important to have him attended 
to. : 

At last, through the gathering darkness, 
we descried the white domes and cupolas 
of the saintly city, and about an hour and 
a half later, it now being quite dark, drew 
up beneath its walls. 

As well as I could make out, there 
seemed to be a sort of suburb at this point, 
lying between the main wall of the city 
and an outer one, but I do not know if the 
latter encircles the whole town. Luckily 
for me, my conductor had friends at hand. 
Shelter was soon found for the carriage 
and horses, and we were admitted by a 
postern into a narrow lane lying between 
the two walls I have described. 

“JT meant to take you to the governor's 
house, where you would have been asked 
to stay as a matter of course,” said my 
guide ; ‘‘ but it is too late now. However, 
it does not matter. Luckily, I have other 
friends close here, who will be equally glad 
to see us.” 

Wewalkedafew hundred yards, attended 
by some Arabs to whom my conductor was 
evidently well known, and presently stopped 
before a large door in a blank wall, having 
a smaller door in the middle of it, through 
which I was invited to pass. I found 
myself in a large entrance porch, having 
seats on each side, and opening into an 
inner court, which could be dimly seen by 
the light of a lantern carried by a servant. 
My friend left me here for a few minutes, 
and presently returned in company with 
the master of the house, who bade me 
welcome with all the courtesy and grace, 
combined with a grave sincerity of manner, 
which distinguish the Arab gentleman, who 
in all those respects is by far the finest 
gentleman I know. So perfect was the 
manner of my reception, that I was able to 
throw off, almost immediately, the embar- 
rassment consequent on intruding into the 
house of a total stranger at a late hour of 
the night and under such strange circum- 
stances, and could enjoy quietly observing 
a Kairouan interior while looking forward 
with a tranquil mind to supper and bed. 

I was conducted by my host himself to 


+the door of his wife’s apartments, which 


ran along one side of an inner court, 
approached by a narrow passage leading 
from the courtyard I had already dimly 
seen. Here I was consigned to the care of 
a woman, who, drawing aside two heavy 
curtains, one within the other, motioned 
me to go forward. I found myself in a 
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small brilliantly-lighted apartment of the 
usual shape—that is, an oblong, with a 
small square added on to the middle of it, 
the recess thus formed, which faced me as 
I entered, having a divan running round 
it. At either end of the oblong, to my 
right and left, were broad well-cushioned 
divans, and behind one of these, again, a 
deep curtained recess in the wall, contain- 
ing a bed. The walls and floor of the 
room were hidden entirely behind hangings 
and carpets of native manufacture, admi- 
rably harmonious in colour; and there 
were mirrors and other ornaments. The 
atmosphere was highly perfumed ; little 
sticks of some sweet-smelling wood were 
smouldering on the top of a small charcoal 
brazier, and the light from a single swinging 
lamp, as well as from several thick candles 
of pure yellow wax, fell full on the figure 
of the mistress of this charming little nest, 
who had risen, and was standing to receive 
me. 

My amiable and courteous host would, I 
fear, think it a bad return for his frank 
and perfect hospitality that I should de- 
scribe the perfections of this pretty lady 
for the benefit of unbelievers, or that I 
should even mention her at all to those of 
the male sex, to do so being a decided 
breach of Mussulman good manners. But, 
as I cannot suppose he will ever be pained 
by the knowledge of my indiscretion, I 
will tell my readers exactly what I saw. 

The figure which came forward to receive 
me was that of a very pretty young woman 
of about two-and-twenty, somewhat too fat 
for the European standard of beauty, but 
by no means shapeless and unwieldy, as 
oriental beauties so often are. Her com- 
plexion, in that brilliant artificial light, 
and with that richly-coloured background, 
looked as fair as that of a European, and 
the fine colour in her lips and cheeks did 
not appear to owe anything to art. I 
learnt afterwards that the women of 
Kairouan are famous for their good com- 
plexions. Her hair, eyebrows, and eye- 
lashes were jet black, the latter tinted 
underneath with kohl, and her small even 
teeth were dazzlingly white. She wore a 
loose jacket of yellow silk, with wide hang- 
ing sleeves. This was open in front, dis- 
playing the edge of a silken vest of various 
colours, and under that again a garment 
of white cambric, cunningly embroidered at 
the edges. Instead of the ungraceful half- 
fitting trouser which I had invariably seen 
in the harems of Tunis, she wore a 
“*foutah,” an oblong piece of striped silk, 





which, taken by the two upper ends and 
tied round the waist, forms a graceful if 
somewhat scanty skirt, as the Moorish 
women know how to arrange it ; and from 
under this peeped out her bare feet and 
ancles, the latter adorned with heavy 
ornamental rings of solid silver, and the 
toe-nails, heel, and outer edge of the foot 
tinted with henna. Her bare arms and 
throat were laden with ornaments of gold, 
coral, amber, etc., and her hands, like her 
feet, were stained with henna. A bright- 
coloured silk kerchief almost concealed the 
glossy black hair, large ear-rings fell almost 
on to the shoulders, and a voluminous veil 
of thin striped silken material, depending 
from a pointed head ornament, fell grace- 
fully behind like a mantle. Coming from 
the cold, and mud, and darkness of the 
plains into this nest of light, warmth, and 
perfume, and into the presence of this 
dazzling apparition, was one of the 
strangest and pleasantest contrasts I ever 
remember to have enjoyed. Unfortu- 
nately, my few words of Arabic do not 
carry me further than the first necessary 
compliments; but I was soon seated in 
the post of honour, relieved of my travel- 
ling wraps, and regaled with fragrant 
coffee, while a meal was being prepared in 
another part of the house. 

It is not to be supposed that my own 
person and dress were less keenly observed 
by my fair hostess than were hers by me. 
Indeed, I was to her an absolute and 
startling novelty; whilst I, on my side, 
had already seen several oriental interiors. 
She intimated to me that she greatly 
admired my watch and chain, and a plain 
locket that I wore, as well as my silk 
fur-lined cloak, and the ribbons and trim- 
mings of my dress. But my boots and 
gloves I could see were regarded with 
more curiosity than admiration. The veil 
of white gauze on my travelling-hat was 
much approved of, and I was signed to 
show how I adjusted it for going out. 
Perceiving arather scandalised look among 
the attendants at its semi-transparency, [ 
showed them how one of the long ends 
could be drawn forward in a double 
thickness so as completely to conceal 
the lower part of the face; after which 
I evidently rose a little in the general 
estimation. 

In my quality of foreigner, to whom 
their more modest and civilised customs 
were unknown, I was invited to eat my 
supper with the gentlemen in quite another 
part of the house; my friend having 
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explained to our host that the highest | 
ladies in England could remain unveiled, 
and could sit down to eat with men. in no 
way related to them, without the smallest 
loss of caste. But I noticed that my host 
seemed to make it a point of polite- 
ness scarcely to glance at me, although 
showing every desire to do the honours of 
his table. And even the servants waiting 
on us—though I could feel that they were 
gazing at me with the greatest curiosity 
—immediately withdrew their eyes on 
meeting mine. The man who poured 
water over my hands at the conclusion of 
the meal said something in a lowtone, which 
made the others smile. But my friend 
explained to me afterwards that the only 
criticism the servant had permitted him- 
self was that when the hands were white 
and pink like that, he thought they looked 
better without henna after all. 

I was shown into a great chamber with 
a tiled floor on which pretty carpets were | 
strewn, a divan and other furniture, all | 
scrupulously neat and clean, and an im-| 
mense bed in which all the Seven Sleepers 
might have sought repose at one time. 
Thesheets and pillow-cases were of exquisite | 
fineness, and edged with delicate em- 
broidery ; and they had just been sprinkled 
with rose and orange-flower water. The 
delicate perfume did not quite reconcile 
me to the idea of damp sheets. But the | 
sprinkling had been but light, I suppose, 
and no ill effects followed. My attention 
was particularly called to a wonderful 
array of bolts and bars, strong enough for | 
a prison, by which I could secure both 
doors and windows from the inside ; and | 
then I was left to repose. | 

I was astir again early, as my conductor 








a bath used by the Mussulmen was being 
privately prepared for him, to the 
temporary exclusion of other bathers ; 
and the people assembled and began to 
throw stones at him. They might have 
proceeded to extremities as their blood 
warmed, had he not taken refuge in the 
governor’s house. It might be supposed, 
therefore, that the sudden, and hitherto 
undreamed-of apparition of a woman in 
European dress, and on foot, would make 
some commotion; and I felt that it was 
just achance whether such a desecration of 
the Holy City might, or might not, be 
actively resented. My guide, it is true, 
was well known and respected. But, not- 
withstanding his continued assurances that 
I was quite safe by his side, he made a 
point of our going out very early, before 
the business of the city should be fairly 
astir. 

We sallied forth, accordingly, imme- 
diately after sunrise, and passed through 
one of the big gates, which were just opened, 
into the central portion of the city. We 
traversed some narrow streets chiefly 
tenanted by braziers and coppersmiths, 
most of whom were already hammering and 
tinkering away merrily as they sat at their 
open shop-fronts, and then made our way 
towards the camel market, a great open 
space near another of the city gates. Here 
there were already a good number of 
camels and other beasts for sale ; and, for 
the information of the curious, I may 
mention that that morning the price of a 
good camel was from four hundred to five 


hundred piastres.* There were also some 


wonderful specimens of the long-tailed 
African sheep, and I saw a few very fine 
horses. People come from long distances 





























had promised me a walk through the|to buy horses at Kairouan, especially for 
streets of the city, repeatedly assuring me | breeding purposes, this part of the regency 
that he would answer for my safety. This ; not having yet been swept of all its best 
naturally gave me the conviction that | horses by dealers who supply remounts for 
there might be some risk attending the | the Algerian cavalry, as has been the case 
experiment; and my excitement and/|in other districts. I could not admire 
curiosity rose accordingly. I had been these equine beauties at my leisure, how- 
told at Tunis by a European gentleman | ever, for, long before we reached this point, 
high in office, that during the tenure of | our movements began to be impeded, and 
the same office by his father-—a man of | my view intercepted by an ever-thickening 
great influence and distinction—he, then a | crowd. No insult of any kind was offered 
youth, had expressed a great desire to | us, but the curiosity of the population—and 
visit the fanatical city, and permission to | especially of the boys—to behold me more 
do so was accorded to him. But although | closely became rather oppressive. + 
he came with all the prestige of the Bey’s | . 
order and the official rank of his father, * The Tunisian piastre is worth about sixpence- 
and was, moreover, accompanied by a! balfpenny of our money. 

+ Since writing the above, I have read in an 
guard, he narrowly escaped a disagreeable {talian publication an account of the totally dif. 
adventure. It got wind in the place that | ferent experience of the Italian lady to whom [ 
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Near this spot my friend stopped to 
speak to a gentleman richly dressed and 
armed, who proved to be the governor’s 
brother.» To him, after a few words of ex- 
planation, I was presented, and he insisted 
on leaving one of his attendants with us, 
whose long cane, flourished in the thick of 
- my juvenile following, secured me breath- 
ing space. But men stood upon their shop 
benches to see me pass, and many left 
their work, and ran to swell the ranks. 

To escape this for a moment we turned 
into the gate-house near at hand. Here 
the government tax on all sales of beasts is 
collected ; the animals which pass into the 
market being registered, and both buyer 
and seller coming afterwards to this office 
to declare the price of the beasts which 
have changed hands. 

As we made our way to the carpet 
bazaar, where I desired to purchase some 
of the beautiful manufactures of the place, 
followed as before, our attendant said sud- 
denly to my companion: “ What is the 
lady laughing at? Is it that she thinks 
our people so unmannerly?” I hastened 
to assure him that I was only smiling at a 
boy who had just run under my arm to get 
a good front view of me, because I found 
that boys were the same all the world 
over ; and that in point of manners, I con- 
sidered a Kairoudn crowd might compare 
favourably with a London one; which, 
remembering the merciless way in which 
the Chinese ambassadors and their suite 
were mobbed in our streets, I could really 
say with a clear conscience. 

Indeed, the self-restraint of the Arab in 
these matters, so long as. his religious 
fanaticism is not too roughly handled, was 
borne in upon me by a little incident, after 
which I could not help thinking to myself 
that if the facts could have been made 





alluded_as being—with myself—one of the only 
three Christian women who have ever visited 
Kairouan. The third was an English lady of rank, 
whom my description of my visit chiefly induced to 
make the journey; she fs her husband travelled 
with the ‘‘amra” of the Bey, were furnished with 
letters to the governor, in whose house they were 
guests, and were escorted by the consular dragoman 
and a mounted guard. The Italian lady was simi- 
larly protected, and was, moreover, accompanied 
by a party of male friends. Notwithstanding all 
this, she was assailed in the streets by curses and 
contumelious words, stones were thrown, and knives 
were brandished. It is clear to me that she owed 
this disagreeable reception, mainly to her own im- 
prudence in appearing in the streets totally unveiled. 
{t must be remembered that this seemed in the eyes 
of the inhabitants of this secluded Moslem city, as 
great an outrage against public decency as would 
the apparition of a foreign woman walking in ovr 
English thoroughfares only half dressed. 





equal, and the absolute strangeness of the 
apparition as great, it would have been 
worse-in London. 

A little fellow, who was backing away 
before me in order to lose nothing of the 
wonderful sight, was sharply asked by my 
friend if he had never seen a foreigner in 
Kairouin before. 

“Ves,” said the child, opening his grave 
black eyes, “I have seen one, but he came 
from Morocco, and was quite differently 
dressed ; he had on a turban so high !”— 
the full stretch of his arm—“ and a feather 
on the top.” But my travelling hat with 
its gauze veil, and the long dust-cloak 
with which I had purposely covered as 
much of my dress as possible, made me a 
stranger sight to this young believer than 
even the man from Morocco with a turban 
“so high!” 

The men of Kairouan appeared to me to 
be a shade or two darker than those of 
Tunis, and I think it probable that the 
women of the Holy City owe their com- 
paratively fair skin to their absolute 
seclusion from out-door exercise, and the 
risks of sun and wind. I have never seen 
the human face and form so completely 
concealed by clothing, as were those of the 
very few women (all of the humbler class) 
who were to be seen in the streets. Not 
even an eye was visible, and it was really 
a puzzle how they themselves could see 
their way through the dense black veil or 
mantle which shrouded them from head to 
foot. The only two exceptions I saw were 
a very old beggar-woman, who partly drew 
aside her veil as she stretched forth her 
skinny hand for alms, and again in a bye- 
street, a young woman who came suddenly 
unveiled to the door of a small house, 
pronouncing some words in a loud emphatic 
voice. 

I was quite startled for the moment, but 
was told that in the excitement of the 
moment she had probably not noticed that 
there was a man with me, and that her 
speech was merely to the effect that she 
had heard of me in the town and had 
sworn to her God that she would see me 
close, face to face, and that she had kept 
her oath. 

We were anxious about the horse that 
had hurt himself the day before, but on 
returning to the house I found that they 
had bled him above the fetlock, and that 
he was picking up rapidly and would soon 
be ready for the return journey. No sur- 
prise was expressed, although doubtless 
much was felt, when I mentioned my wish 
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to visit the stables. Our -host, who was 
certainly as fine a specimen of an “ officer 
and gentleman” as I ever saw, was a 
“Caya” of cavalry—a title which about 
corresponds to our lieutenant-colonel—and 
rode at the head of five hundred horsemen 
of the district, when it furnished a con- 
tingent for the Bey. I was anxious, there- 
fore, to see his own horses, and to observe 
how they were kept, for I had’ been dis- 
agreeably impressed, as I believe all English 
travellers are, by the rough and even 
severe treatment of the horse by its Arab 
master. 

I was guided to the basement storey, 
where the stables were situated, and found 
them to be large vaulted stone halls, with 
no other desirable qualification but those 
of being roomy and airy. 

The horses which had brought us thither 
had been well groomed and attended to by 
our Maltese coachman (there seems, by the 
way, to be an unwritten law. that all the 
coachmen of Tunis shall be Maltese), but 
the others stood with their fore-feet fastened 
together and secured to a cord tightly 
stretched along the ground. The animal’s 
head is also tied up, and he stands on the 
dirty ill-drained pavement, looking as un- 
comfortable as possible. A small quantity 


| of very dirty litter was swept up in one 


corner ; but it was pretty clear that the 
tenants of this stable knew not what it 
was to have a clean bed made up for them 
after the day’s work, nor any of those 
little comforts which an English horse of 
moderate pretensions would expect as a 
matter of course. I thought at first that 
the Caya’s horses were tied up to be 
washed, as I noticed traces of old mud on 
one or two; but I was told that it was not 
so; they were generally kept like that 
when in the stable. 

The horse chiefly ridden by the Caya 
was a beautiful grey, of unusual size for an 


| Arab. When I went up and patted him, 
| after the first start of surprise at my 
| appearance, he responded in the gentlest 
| manner to my advances, putting down his 
velvet nose to my hand as far as the cruel 
_ cord would let him, and turning his great 


pathetic dark eyes on me, as much as to 
say: “ Yes, I perceive that you are a friend, 


| but you see I can’t return your greetings 
' as I could wish.” 


I was sitting in the porch making some 


_ pencil notes, and trying in vain to get a 
| Sketch of the queer little groups of 
_ children who came peering in at me, but 


who vanished instantly on my looking 





fixedly at them with pencil in hand, when 
my host and the friend who had brought 
me hither came and sat down near me. 
Presently some gentlemen came to pay 
a visit to the latter; so, not wishing to 
scandalise anybody, I lowered my veil and 
drew a little apart, occupying myself with 
my note-book. By-and-by my friend said 
to me that they were observing my move- 
ments with great curiosity, although it 
appeared to me that they had not even 
glanced in my direction (as, from their 
point of view, it would have been most 
improper to appear conscious of the 
presence of a woman in their friend’s house 
unless he had spoken first), and were ask- 
ing him if all Englishwomen could read 
and write, or if I were an exception. My 
friend, desirous to make me shine in the 
eyes of the Moslem, said: “Oh, this lady 
can write, not one, but several languages.” 
So, perceiving that it pleased him to 
receive their compliments as the conductor 
of a female reading-and-writing phenome- 
non, I asked him to beg the Caya to pro- 
nounce his own name aloud at full length, 
so that I might write it in my note-book, 
as it was already gratefully written on my 
heart. And when I showed it to them, 


written in the Arabic character, which my | 


slight knowledge of the language just 
enabled me to do, their admiration knew 
no bounds. 

The Caya had many callers that morning, 
some on business, but some I could not 
help thinking, attracted by the report of his 
strange visitors. I noticed that many of 
the country Arabs kissed his right shoulder. 
This is the salutation of an inferior to a 
superior ; but the personal dignity of these 
men is so great, that but for this sign, and 
perhaps from noticing the coarseness of 
their burnous and the comparative rude- 
ness of their weapons, it seemed to me 
they might all have been chiefs and leaders 
of men. 

In the course of the morning I visited 
the apartments of the other wife of my 
host. He had but two wives, although 
well-to-do in the world, for, be it remem- 
bered, taking a wife in Mahommedan 
countries involves the obligation of keep- 
her in every comfort according to your 
means. This lady, although good-looking 
and fair-skinned, was not so young nor 
so handsome as my hostess of the night 
before. But her apartments, which were 
ou the opposite side of the courtyard, were 
quite as commodious and well-furnished 
as those of the latter, the carpets being 
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especially beautiful. I afterwards learned 
that some of these were the handiwork 
of these industrious ladies themselves. 
The inevitable cup of coffee was again 
offered me while the farewell compliments 
were being paid; and, while I sat sipping 
it, a number of women whom I took 
to be servants or dependents of the house, 
came in, and sitting on the floor in a semi- 
circle, stared at me to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Early in the morning I had had 
coffee and tumblers of fresh goat’s-milk, 
and delicious little crisp cakes dipped in 
clear honey. But now a mid-day meal 
was provided on a scale to satisfy the 
appetite of at least six times our number. 
I ate, as before, in the men’s quarter of 
the house. Our host sat curled up on a 
cushioned divan, near to which the table 
was drawn. But a chair was found for 
me, and two forks were also produced 
in my honour, though I confess I availed 
myself but little of these “civilised” im- 
plements. I omitted to mention that, 
in addition to wax-candles, I found in 
my bedroom a common paraffin-lamp, of 
Birmingham manufacture. We had at our 
farewell repast, in addition to the national 
dish of kousskousoo, which contains all 
sorts of good things, various ragouts, 
highly seasoned with red pepper and other 
spices, fowls, meat sausages, and a roast: 
lamb capitally dressed. Then there were 
sweet dishes—amongst them a particularly 
nice kind of pudding, into whose composi- 
tion entered rice, light paste, pistachio-nuts, 
almonds, and honey. 

I could in any case only have hoped to 
see the outside of the numerous mosques 
and colleges of Kairouan, and that only 
from a certain distance. And as neither 
my own affairs or those of my conductor 
permitted us to prolong our stay in the 
city, we regretfully bade adieu to our kind 
host, and prepared to depart by the high 
road to Susa. I had especially admired 
one carpet in my room, of a kind which I 
had never seen except in Kairouan. It 
had no pile, and looked, in fact, like a 
piece of very heavy tapestry. But I felt 
quite confused on finding that it was to be 
packed in the carriage with the others 
which I had bought from the bazaar. ‘As 
I had liked it,” said my host, “it became 
mine, as a matter of course!” And this, 
from his lips, was no mere oriental compli- 
ment, as such speeches are usually under- 
stood to be on both sides ; for the gift was 
so kindly pressed upon me, that I felt it 
would have been an offence to refuse it. 





The carriage was to be taken round to 
one of the great city gates, and I was 
promised that I should leave Kairouan in 
an even more original mode than I had 
entered it. Passing along within the town 
walls, when we arrived near the gate, my 
companion said : “ Follow me; but stoop 
your head!” He at the same time bent 
himself nearly double and disappeared 
into the ‘wall. The aperture which had 
received him, was about four feet and 
a half high, was barely wide enough to 
admit one person at a time, and ser- 
pentined within the thickness of the wall ; 
so that it certainly took nothing from the 
security of the city, and could be used by 
the inhabitants on certain occasions when 
the great gates were shut. 

I shall never enter the gates of that 
city again. But the reader will understand 
that I often repeat in spirit that curious 
experience ; that I think with pain of the 
probable fate of so many of its peaceful 
industrious inhabitants, and of the gallant 
tribes who are but gathered to defend all 
that they hold most sacred against what 
appears to them wanton and barbarous 
aggression; and that I shall ever have 
picturesque, pleasing, and grateful memories 
of my reception in the Holy City of 
Kairouan. 


THE QUESTION OF GAIN. 


BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY. 


CHAPTER XL, THAT NIGHT. 

THE short winter’s day had almost closed 
in before Mr. Horndean returned home, 
after his interview with Helen. He came 
out of the west gate of Chesney Manor, 
and found Mr. Moore at the entrance to 
the church. ‘Two little girls were with 
him, and they regarded the stranger with 
solemn curiosit7. He saluted Mr. Moore, 
and went on, taking the path through the 
adjoining wood to the nearest point at 
which Chesney Manor marched with his 
own grounds, :nd regained the house by the 
back way, that led past the stables. The 
man who hac driven the dog-cart to the 
railway-station in the morning was lounging 
at the yard gate, and Mr. Horndean asked 
him at what hour he was to meet Mr. Lisle. 
He was not to go to the station, he said; 
Mr. Lisle preferred walking up, as it was 
moonlight, and there was nothing to carry. 

Mr. Horndean had a good deal of time 
for solitary reflection before he could look 
for the return of his friend; more time 
indeed than he cared for ; he regarded the 
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hours with dejected apprehension. Mr. 
Horndean had been accustomed to put 
everything that was unpleasant from him 
as far and for as long as he could possibly 
manage to do so, and he hated to have to 
think, all by himself, of a difficulty which 
had somehow or other been got over. That 
incurable levity which comes of want of 
conscience was as conspicuous in him as 
the “inexorable ennui” which comes to all 
sorts and conditions of men who make 
themselves the chief object of existence, 
and he was now impatient to be rid of the 
impression produced by the occurrence of 
that day. 

One of the most powerful descriptions of 
a state of mind ever written is that of 
Jonas Chuzzlewit after the murder of Tigg; 
there is not a turn or a touch of it that 
does not convince the reader of its truth; 
but there is one feature of that description 
subtle beyond all the rest. It is the mur- 
derer’s measure of time; it is his thinking 
of the murder as an old crime, before the 
sun has risen whose setting light shone upon 
his victim while he was still a living man. 
In its degree, a similar experience came 
to Frederick Horndean. So many thoughts, 
remembrances, fears, and difiiculties had 
crowded into his mind since the revelation 
made to him by Mrs. Stephenson’s letter, 
that he felt as though a long time had 
passed. The danger was averted, the 
difficulty was conquered; the unpleasant- 
ness had been faced, and it was done with; 
the affair was an old one; he was awfully 
sorry about it, but it had ended well; and 
it would be a bore to have to think about 
it until all hours of night. He wished he 
had not arranged with Frank Lisle that 
he should return, but had said he would 
join Frank in town; an hour would see 
him through all his remaining business, 
and then he might start. He had half 
a mind to do this; but was restrained 
by the reflection that it would not do to 
let his friend come down to an empty 
house, and that he could not telegraph to 
him, because he did not know where he 
might be. The small sitting-room looked 
pleasant and welcoming when the master 
of the house re-entered it. The great pile 
of buildings was gloomy ; no light showed 
outside, except that from the housekeeper’s 
rooms, on the ground floor, on the side 
opposite to the long gallery; the small 
sitting-room looked into the paved quad- 
rangle, and its windows were closely 
shuttered and curtained. All was pro- 
foundly still, and when, after he ha? eaten 





his solitary dinner he lit a cigar and drew 
his chair close to the fire, Mr. Horndean 
knew that he had to face the thing he hated 
most—reflection. 

It has probably occurred to every man 
to wonder on some one occasion of his life 
how he could have been such a fool on 
some other, and many have put that 
question to themselves, when “fool” was 
not the word they ought to have used, but 
one much stronger. This occurred to 
Helen’s false lover now. He had no words 
in which to condemn his own “folly” with 
sufficient severity; but, so much may be 
said for him, he reflected no blame on 
Helen in his thoughts, He acknowledged 
her innocence, her gentleness, even her 
beauty, though its charm for him had 
been so brief. The “folly” had been all 
his own. It had been hard on her, poor girl, 
although, after all, everything had now 
arranged itself for the best, and as she 
was so reasonable about it aH, things 
would come right. As for her feelings 
—he would rather not think of them. 
Finding, however, that he could not escape 
from the subject; that it pursued him, in 
the positive form which it had assumed 
to-day, as closely as it had pursued him in 
the vague form of last night; he took 
refuge in the persuasion that she had 
not really suffered much, beyond anxiety 
and suspense. From these he could not 
have saved her, and for these he was not 
to blame. She had not really loved 
him, did not indeed know what love 
meant, had not the faintest notion of any 
kind of passion, and she would be capable in 
the future of asmuch happiness ascould come 
in this world to natures like hers, with a 
flavour of the angelicin them. That Helen 
should think the brief and blameless love- 
affair between herself and him—especially 
as not a soul who would be capable of mis- 
interpreting it would ever know that it had 
existed—a barrier between her and any 
other man who might wish to make her 
his wife, was literally impossible for Mr. 
Horndean to imagine. He gradually 
ceased to dwell on Helen’s share in the 
matter, and became entirely engrossed 
with his own. As he thought of this, his 
slumbering wrath against his sister awoke, 
and rose high. After all, it was her doing; 
it was her treatment of him, her selfish- 
ness, her heartlessness, her cool ignoring of 
his troubles in the plentitude.and security 
of her own prosperous estate, which had put 
the first temptation in his way; and it was 
her cruel, unwomanly, odious treatment 
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of Helen Rhodes which had laid the girl 
open to the temptation of escape by 
any means. Yes, Mrs. Townley Gore was 
entirely to blame. And then, the subsequent 
conduct of his sister and that easy-going 
egotist, Townley Gore; never looking 
after the girl; never even mentioning her 
name, so that without his previous and 
private knowledge he would not have 
known that any such person had ever been 
an inmate of their house; could anything 
be worse than this? His sister would 
have been punished indeed if he had gone 
straight back to Paris, after Mr. Horndean’s 
death set him free to marry whom he 
pleased, and brought to Horndean as his 
bride the girl whom his sister had oppressed. 
If he had never seen Beatrix, he might 
have done this, even though his passing 
caprice for Helen had so cooled and 
dwindled that he had been well disposed to 
listen to the promptings of prudence, when 
he found the bird flown from Neuilly; but 
he had fallen in love with his sister’s friend, 
and the passion inspired by Beatrix had 
swept away every other thought and feel- 
ing with a rush like that of a mountain 
torrent. What would have happened if 
he had made that marriage, with its mixed 
motives of liking and resentment ? 

Helen would have been easily persuaded 
to excuse the deception he had practised 
upon her, but would she ever have been 
happy as the instrument of his vengeance 
upon his sister? Probably not — that 
touch of the angelic in her nature which 
Mr. Horndean recognised uneasily, would 
interfere in such a case. Nothing could 
be plainer than that things had happened 
for the best for Helen. Cruel, unwomanly, 
odious, such were the epithets which Mr. 
Horndean applied in his thoughts to the 
conduct of Mrs. Townley Gore towards 
her husband’s protégée. Had she retaliated 
upon him with cruel, unmanly, and odious, 
what could he have said? He did not put 
that query directly to himself, and when 
his conscience made any sign of approach- 
ing it, he hustled it aside as importunate. 
Thus did the brother and the sister, in 
whose hands the fate of Helen Rhodes 
had been placed, repeat in action that 
defiant question of Cain, which has found 
unending reiteration throughout all the 
ages in all the generations of men: “Am 
I my brother’s keeper ?” 

And then, there was 


Frank Lisle ! 
Mr. Horndean disliked exceedingly the 
explanation that would so soon have to 


be made to him. In the excitement and 





perplexity of that morning, when the object 
of chief importance was to secure the day 
to himself, with no one to observe his pro- 
ceedings, and so to obtain a secret interview 


with Helen, it had been easy enough to |} 


promise to tell Frank everything. But 
now, when all this was done, and things 
had turned out so much better than he 
could have expected, when Helen had been 
so reasonable, the explanation seemed more 
difficult, and less necessary. frank was 
the best fellow in the world, and the easiest 
going, but still it could not be agreeable to 
him to learn that his friend had borrowed 
his name without leave, for a purpose which 
he would find it difficult to justify even to 
the best and easiest-going of fellows. If he 
had only had alittle more self-control, if he 
had not been so completely upset by that 
confounded woman’s gushing letter about 
the romantic coincidence which was to bring 
her dear “ heart-friend ” in contact with the 
orphan girl of whom she had made “quite a 
heroine,” he might have got rid of the 
unsuspecting Frank for a few hours on 
some easy pretext, and had no explanation 
to make at all. It could not be helped 
now, however, and Mr. Horndean had 
only to wish that bad quarter of an hour 
well over, and in the meantime to think of 
Beatrix. 

How long the evening was! Why could 
he not have done with all the miserable 
past, and be rid of its phantoms? All was 
safe now, and there might surely be an end 
of it. He had Helen’s assurance and 
promise, and something—perhaps that 
objectionable touch of the angelic about 
her—made him rely upon them absolutely. 
It was not distrust and it was not fear that 
troubled him. Nothing troubled him ; he 
would not be troubled. 

There was only a boy in the house, the 
men-servants being in London, and Mr. 
Horndean dismissed him early, saying that 
he would let Mr. Lislein at the side door him- 
self, and afterwards lock it. He pleased him- 
self with picturing how bright and animated 
the old house would be, when he should 
see it next, all en féte for the reception of | 
his beautiful bride. His fancy drew a score 
of pictures of her, in the fine old rooms, 
and he told himself anew that not one of 
the dead and gone Charlecote women— 
though several of them had been very 
fair—could compare with her who was so 
soon to be lady and mistress in the place 
that knew them no more. The portrait 
which was to be Frank Lisle’s chef d’ceuvre 
had not yet been begun. It should represent 
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Beatrix in her Hungarian costume, adorned 
with the quaint antique jewels which were 
to be the heirlooms of the new family. 

Over the oak mantelpiece of the small 
sitting-room, hung one of the Charlecote 
pictures, and Mr. Horndean’s gaze rested 
curiously upon it. The subject was a young 
woman, in the ‘‘blown-together” dress of Sir 
Joshua’s predilection, gauzy, elegant, inno- 
cent of needlework, haply impossible, but 
pleasant to believe in; a woman with a 
| sweet serious face, and lightly powdered 
hair, just touched here and there with 
| jewels. By her side knelt a lovely child, 
its dimpled limbs resting on asatin cushion, 
its limpid eyes raised to the mother’s face 
bending over it, and its little hands folded 
within hers. The words of the prayer 
seemed to breathe from the lips of the 
mother and the child, and the serene serious 
eyes of the lady to look beyond the baby- 
head, at the stranger within the gates of her 
ancestors and her descendants. 

Mr. Horndean knew that picture ; it was 
one of the best in the house, but somehow 
it attracted him strangely to-night. It 
associated itself with the image of Mr. 
Moore, as he had seen him kneeling in the 
little church, in his unaffected matter-of- 
course way. Man, woman, and child ; the 
long since dead, the living and present ; 
here was something which bound them all 
together, and could, if only it were real 
and true, take bitterness out of the brevity 
of life, and deprive its vicissitudes of dread. 
| But of what this was, he knew nothing. 
| What was that child—she died, a grand- 
| mother, before Mr. Horndean was born— 
| Saying so carefully and prettily after her 
_tother? He could guess that at least : 
_ “Our Father Which art in Heaven ”—how 
_ long it was since he had uttered those 
_ words! He went on to the end of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the sweet serene serious 
| eyes of the lady in the picture seemed to 
_ dwell upon him, as in a far distant time 
| those of his own mother had doubtless 
| dwelt. Perhaps, after all, there was some- 
_ thing in what people called religion ; and 
| 1t might be worth finding out. He wished 
| Beatrix believed in “something ”—he 
actually put it thus to himself in his 
thoughts. He had occasionally winced at 
her frank disdain of all belief. There was 
certainly a hardening influence in this utter 
incredulity ; her disbelief in God made her 
«istrustful of man; and then, it was “bad 
form” ina woman. The radiant image in 
his mind’s eye was for a moment blurred 
and imperfect as this reflection occurred to 





him. He did not like to pursue it any 
farther ; he shrank from the conclusion to 
which it would lead him, that the love of a 
woman who had no God, and wholooked for 
no future, must be of the earth, earthy. 
There would be time enough to think about 
these things. They might both change 
one day: she, her mind of hard and positive 
negation ; he, his mind of not knowing and 
not caring: but, for the present, the life 
that was proven, the life that was to be 
seen and felt and lived, stretched out 
before them in a delightful vista of love, 
youth, health, and wealth. The foe that 
they must face at the end was so far off 
that they need not think about him, though 
he was the sure, the inevitable conqueror. 
Before they had to confront him there was 
a paradise to be enjoyed, and people said 
nobody really minded death when it came. 
“ And afterdeath the judgment.” The words 
flashed into his memory, and for one 
moment of blinding light he saw the awful 
possibility that what they stated might be 
true, and the hideous folly of ignoring that 
possibility. What was the ghost of last 
night to the ghost that rose before him 
now, for literally the first time since he 
had laid aside childish things? He rose 
with a shiver, replenished the fire, muttered 
something about Frank Lisle’s being almost 
due, looked at his watch—it marked half- 
past eleven—and crossed the room toa 
table on which a tray of refreshments had 
been left ready for the traveller. Having 
drunk some brandy and soda-water he 
resumed his cigar and his seat, meaning to 
listen for Frank Lisle’s knock, but, after a 
few minutes, he fell asleep. 

Mr. Horndean’s was a light slumber ; 
he was aroused from it by a noise; but 
not that for which he had been listening. 
This sound proceeded from the long 
gallery, or drawing-room ; it was not loud, 
but quite distinct, and very peculiar. He 
looked around him for the cat, with the 
idea that she had been shut into the long 
gallery by accident, and was scratching at 
the more distant door ; but she was asleep 
in her basket. Then he lighted a candle, 
and softly opened the door in the tapestry, 
A broad streak of moonlight was flung 
upon the floor of the long gallery from a 
window at one end, which was wide open. 
On a line with the door in the tapestry, 
stood a man, his back turned to Mr. 
Horndean, stooping over the case from 
which the jewels had been removed on the 
previous day. A small lantern placed ona 
table lighted the thief to his work ; and a 
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green baize bag lay at his feet ready to| Chesney Manor. They caught sight of the 
receive the spoil. The man was tall and | ladder and the descending figure at the same 
strongly built, and he was dressed in a instant, and made a simultaneous rush. As 





brown velveteen coat and trousers, a red 
waistcoat, and a wide-leaved hat of grey 
felt. He had removed the cover of the 
case, the padlock with a key in it lay on 
the ground, and he had unlocked and lifted 


the man touched the ground they seized him. 
“The organ-grinder, by Jove!” ejaculated 
Frank Lisle. “ What have you been doing 
here, you scoundrel ?” 
The man answered only by a violent 


the lid, and was looking eagerly into the re- | unavailing struggle, and at the same instant 
ceptacle—eagerly, but vainly. The treasure | the crowbar dropped out of his clothes. 
was not there, and in his fancied security ,The railway porter picked it up without 
the thief gave vent by a savage oath to loosing his grasp of their captive, and said 
the fury with which this discovery filled him. | to Mr. Lisle : 

The next instant a stream of light came! ‘ There’s been mischief, sir; there’s wet 
through the doorway behind him, he let | on this, and—my God, there’s hair. Hold 
the lid fall, and, turning sharply, confronted | him, sir, hold him, until I tie him, and then 
Mr. Horndean. | you can go and see what thismeans. Don’t 

“ Ramsden !” | waste strength in shouting, sir.” 

The man rushed at him, knocked the | The thief strove with them like a mad- 
candle out of his hand, pulled-to the door | man, kicking and biting, but silent, for he 
in the tapestry with inconceivable quick- | knew where the boy was, and that he might 
ness, dashed down his lantern, and made a | hear, but his fight was all in vain. They 
rush for the open window. He might have | dragged him to the spot on which the porter 
effected his escape only for the moonlight, | had thrown down his burthen, they tied his 
for the suddenness of his movements con- | hands and feet with the thick cord off the 
fused Mr. Horndean for amoment. The next | parcel of toys, and then Frank Lisle, his 
he was plainly revealed, and with a shout | clothes torn, his face ghastly, and his heart 
for help, Mr. Horndean seized him, just as | sinking with a nameless fear, left him in the 
his foot cleared the window-sill. | other’s hands, and ran off towards the house 








There was a quick fierce struggle. The | 
thief and his assailant were in almost equal | 
danger ; the ledge of white stone that jutted 
out under the windows, and formed a sort | 
of balcony without a balustrade, only | 
deeply grooved at the edge as a rain) 
channel, afforded very narrow footing. Mr. | 
Horndean had stepped over the window-sill | 
with one foot only, the other foothold gave | 


him the advantage. He had all but dragged 


the thief back into the room, when with | 


a growl like a wild beast, the man freed his 
right arm, drewashortiron crowbar from his 
breast, and struck him a terrific blow with 
it upon the temple. Frederick Horndean’s 
griping hands loosed their hold, his arms 
swung for an instant, and then he dropped, 


a limp and bleeding heap, upon the floor, 


across the bar of silver moonlight. 


In a second the thief had set his foot | 


upon the rope-ladder hooked into the 


groove in the ledge by which he had gained | 


the window, and was rapidly descending, 
when two men emerged from the shadow 
of the house. 


carried under his arm a large parcel of toys 
intended for Mr. Lisle’s little friends at 


One of these was Frank 
Lisle, the other was a railway porter, who , 


door. But the porter called out to him: 

“ The ladder’s there, sir; it will save time, 
if your head is steady.” 

He ran back, and began to climb up to 

the window. Amid the horror and con- 
fusion of his thoughts, there was a dis- 
tinct impression, never to be lost, of the 
scene below: the brilliant moonlight ; the 
scattered toys; the thief, bound and help- 
less, struggling no more; the alert wiry 
man by his side, witha close clutch upon 
his coat collar; the still sleep of the earth, 
and the pure coldness of the air of the 
winter night. He even observed a dark 
object close to the wall at the foot of the 
rope-ladder. This, he afterwards learned 
| was the mock organ which had completed 
the make-up for the character assumed by 
his unconscious model. 
He reached the stone ledge in safety, saw 
| a dim object on the floor beyond the window, 
stepped over the sill into the room, and knelt 
down beside the dreadful motionless heap. 
The moonlight still lay clear and white along 
the gallery floor, and when Frank Lisle 
lifted the head upon his knee, and tenderly 
felt for the limp hand, it showed him that 
Frederick Horndean was stone dead. 
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